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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC, 


The undersigned are alone responsible for the char- 
acter and sentiments of The Independent. They have 
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gorrespondence, and the Journal is established on an 
adequate pecuniary basis. 

‘ Lgonarp Bacon. 
Jos. P. Tzompson. 
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Domestic Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM DR. TYLERM 


For the independent. 
users. Eprrors:—Your paper of March 7, 
coins some strictures on what you are pleased 

»aominate “ Act and Testimony Proceedings” 

wie Hartford North Association, which proceed- 

ags you characterize as “ not only essentially ir- 
egular, but exceedingly mischievous.” As one of 

the signers of the document to which you refer, I 
ask the privilege of saying a few words in vin- 
dication of myself and brethren. Before I take 
notice of your strictures, however, 1 wish to 
make one or two preliminary remarks. 

1. The decision of the Hartford Central Asso- 
ciation, had, by order of that body, been pub- 
lished, and it was exerting its influence upon the 
public mind. 1t was appealed to as a triumphant 
refutation of the objections which had been 
made to Dr. Bushnell’s book, and as a reason 
why his theological views should be favorably 
received. That the decision of such a body, if 
suffered to pass without notice, would have no 
small weight with the churches, could not be 
doubted. If it was erroneous, its influence must 
be injurious to the cause of religion. That it 
was erroneous, is our honest belief, and we feel 
ourselves called upon to bear our testimony 
against it. We impeach not the motives of our 
brethren of the Hartford Central Association ; 
but it isour solemn conviction, that in pronounc- 
ing Dr. B.’s book to be free from fundamental er- 
ror, they have committed a great mistake—a 
mistake fraught with consequences which they 
themselves will sooner or later deeply deplore. 
Such being our convictions, we have felt it our 
duty to express them, that we might screen our- 
selves, at least, from the suspicion of conniving 
at what we regard fundamental error. 

2. The Hartford North Association has taken 
no official action in this matter. The subject 
has never been brought up and discussed in any 
meeting of that body. No member of the Asso- 
ciation is responsible for the letter complained of, 
but the individuals whose names are attached to 
it. It was cireulated principally by mail. No 
one was urged to sign it. It was intended to be 
a voluntary testimony on the part of those 
whose views and feelings it expressed. It was 
sent to all the members, and each one was left to 
act according to his own sense of duty. The 
letter was so written, that had it been signed by 
only a few individuals, it might without any im- 
propriety have been published as it is. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, you truly say, “The 
orthodoxy of Dr. B.’s views is undoubtedly a 
legitimate subject of inquiry. On such a sub- 
ject, every man has a mght to form his own 
Opinion and to utter it. The signers of the paper 
before us, have undoubted right to exercise their 
critical faculties on Dr. B18 book, and to unite 
in giving their opinion to the public.” This is 
what we have done; and if we had “an un- 
deubted right” to do it, why are we blamed * 
“ But,” you say, “in the present instance, they 
come before the public as members of an associ- 
ation, censuring the associated pastors of an- 
other district for not undertaking, as a body, a 
prosecution which, if it ought to be undertaken 
at all, belongs to any one of the censurers far 
more appropriately than it belongs to the body 
of the censured.” 

If you will look over our letter again, you 
will perceive that the sole object of that docu- 
ment is to express our dissent from the published 
declaration of the Hartford Central Association, 
that Dr. B.'s book does not contain fundamental 
error, and to give the reasons for our dissent. 
And surely you will not say that if we had an 
undoubted right to unite in giving our opinion 
10 the public, we had no right to express our dis- 
sent from those who have published a contrary 
opinion. This is all that we have done; and if 
our proceedings are essentially irregular, why 
may not the same be said of all the reviews of 
Dr. B.'s book which have been published ? 

But you think we are “a little before the 
time ;” that we ought to have waited for Dr. B.’s 
explanations which he made to the Association, 
‘nd which are to be written out by him and 

®Wen to the public. On this point I have only 

‘say, [have not a particle of evidence that any 

“uch explanations are to be published. If Dr. 

has expressed an intention to put forth such a 
publication, | have no knowledge of the fact, 

nor have I been given to understand that Dr. B, 
made any explanations before the Association 
which materially modify the main positions of 
his book. Indeed, no modification of some of 
his statements, which does not amount to a re- 
traction, can possibly save his book from the 
charge of maintaining fundamental error. If a 
man should explicitly deny that the Bible teaches 
the doctrine of endless punishment, and should 
assert that it does teach that all men will finally 
be saved; something more than an explanation 
would be necessary to save him from the just 
imputation of being a Universalist. It would be 
necessary for him to take back what he has said. 
So in the case before us. Although there are 
some things in Dr. B.’s book which are obscure, 
and which are liable to be misunderstood, there 
are also some things that are plain. For exam- 
ple—if he does not deny the orthodox doctrines 
of the Trinity, of the distinct personality of 
Christ, and of a vicarious atonement, it is impos- 
sible for these doctrines to be denied in language. 
lf, then, he would establish his claim to ortho- 
doxy, he must not only explain his language, but 
retract his positions. That he has retracted any- 
thing, or that he intends to retract anything, no- 
body pretends. 

Besides, if Dr. B. is intending to come before 
the public with explanations, it is important that 
he should know how his book is understood, and 
What errors it is supposed to contain. We do 
not think, therefore, that we are “before the 
ume.” While the errors which are supposed to 
be contained in Dr. B.’s book are diffusing them- 
telves like leaven in the community, and fixing 
inthe minds of multitudes incurable prejudices 
against the system of evangelical truth, we do 
fot feel it our duty to hold our peace. You 
admit that “there is no doubt an extensiveand a 
hot unreasonable dissatisfaction on the part of 
the public with the peculiar doctrinal views 
bbs wheat War soe eae 
Mei, 4 y ‘men you rebuke 

ose who feel it their duty to bear testimony 

‘gainst those views? And why do you com- 








claring the book free from fundamental error, 
without the least intimation that it contains doc- 
trinal views which ought to give to the Christian 
community the least dissatisfaction? Read over 
the document published by that Association. I 
have it not now at command, but so far as my 
recollection serves me, it does not contain a sen- 
tence which expresses their belief that Dr. B. has 
taught any errors of a serious nature. 

But you say: 

“In another point of view, the movement 
seems to us to be ill-advised. The Saybrook 
Articles, which are the federal Constitution of 
the Connecticut churches, and from which the 
associated pastors in each district derive all their 
powers in the matter of discipline, make pro- 
vision (art. 13), ‘that the said associated pastors 
shall take notice of any among themselves that 
may be accused of scandal or heresy unto, or 
cognizable by them, examine the matter care- 
fay and if they find just occasion, shall direct 
to the calling of the council, where such offend- 
ers shall be duly proceeded against. Here is 
the constituted tribunal to which any man, who 
believes that a pastor ought to be proceeded 
- pen for heresy may present his accusation. 

é associated pastors of the district shall take 

notice of any among themselves that may be ac- 
cused of heresy unto them.” 
Very well. The associated pastors have taken 
notice of Dr. Bushnell, and adjudged the case. 
Just think what has been done. After Dr. B.’s 
book was published, it was extensively regarded 
as containing fundamental error. The press in 
every part of the country was loud in its con- 
demnation. The state of public opinion was 
known by every member of the Association of 
which he isa member. He stood accused before 
them of heresy by “common fame.” The Asso- 
ciation very properly considered themselves 
called upon to look into the matter. They ap- 
pointed a committee of five. That committee, at 
the suggestion of the chairman, whom you char- 
acterize as “‘one of the most venerable among 
the living pastors of New England,” was in- 
structed to inquire whether the book contained 
fundamental error, and to report at a future meet- 
ing. The committee were divided in opinion, 
and brought in separate reports. The majority, 
consisting of three, reported that the book did 
not contain fundamental error, and that there was 
no occasion for “calling the council” for the 
trial of Dr. B. The minority, consisting of two, 
reported that the book did contain fundamental 
error, They made three specifications, and re- 
ferred to numerous passages in the book to sus- 
tain their allegations. With these two reports 
before them, the Association entered upon an 
examination of the case. Let us not forget what 
was the question before them. It was whether, 
in their judgment, Dr. B. had taught fundamental 
error, and whether they ought to direct to the 
calling of the council for his trial. This was 
the question which they decided by a large ma- 
jority. And they decided it in the negative, in 
accordance with the majority report. 

“ But,” you ask, “how does the matter stand 
nowt Has not the Association prejudged Dr. 
Bushnell’s case, and closed the door against the 
presentation of a regular complaint?’ Most 
certainly they have, in my opinion. But you 
think otherwise. You think that any member 
of Hartford North Association might bring a 
complaint against Dr. Bushnell for heresy before 
his Association. Suppose it should be done. Do 
you believe the Association would listen to such 
a complaint? Would they not say we have 
already examiued this case, and decided that Dr. 
B. is not guilty of heresy, and that there is no 
sufficient reason why we should direct to the 
calling of the consociation for his trial? Why 
should we go over this ground again * 

You say, “There sre at least two pastors in 
the Hartford Centra ysAssociation—we mean the 
minority of the committee—who have given un- 
equivocal evidence of their belief that Dr. Bush- 
nell ought to be proceeded against for heresy. 
Such is their belief after hearing all Dr. Bush- 
nell’s explanations, both in his conferences with 
the committee, and in his argument before the 
Association.” This statement is doubtless true. 
And what is the duty of these brethren? You 
intimate that it is their duty to institute a pro- 
cess of discipline against Dr. B.—to labor with 
him privately, and then to bring a regular com- 
plaint to the Association. But have not these 
brethren labored with Dr. B. privately as a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose by the Asso- 
ciation t and have they not in reality brought a 
complaint against him? Have they not informed 
the Association that they consider him as having 
taught fundamental errors? Have they not 
specified those errors, and shown by abundant 
quotations that he has taught them? Suppose 
they should now institute a new process of dis- 
cipline, what could they do that they have not 
done? What complaint could they present to 
the Association different from the one which 
they have already presented, and which the As- 
sociation has acted upon? If they should pur- 
sue the course recommended, as the case now 
stands, they would render. themselves perfectly 
ridiculous; and so would any other individual 
who should undertake to arraign Dr. B. for her- 
esy before the Hartford Central Association. To 
illustrate the case, let me make a supposition. 
Suppose a member of the first church in New 
Haven owns a plantation at the South. Common 
fame charges him with not only owning a large 
number of slaves, but of treating them with un- 
kindness and cruelty. The'story is extensively 
circulated, and comes to the ears of every mem- 
ber of the church. The brethren, being rightly 
instructed by their pastor, that when a professor 
of religion is accused by common fame of any 
immorality, the case ought to be investigated, re- 
solve in church meeting to look into the matter, 
and appoint a committee for that purpose. The 
committee is instructed to confer with the ac- 
cused brother, and also to ascertain on what evi- 
dence the unfavorable reports are founded, and 
to report to the church whether the brother is 
guilty of the crimes alleged against him, and 
deserving of censure. Suppose the committee 
are divided. The majority report that they find 
no sufficient evidence that their brother is guilty. 
The minority report that they do believe him to 
be guilty, and specify several charges against 
him, and the reasons on which they are founded. 
The church, with these reports before them, en- 
teron an examination of the case. The minority 
of the committee labor to the extent of their 
ability to convince the church that their brother 
is guilty, and is bringing great reproach on the 
cause of religion, and that he ought to be re- 
claimed or separated from the church. After a 
full and protracted hearing of the case, the 
church decide by a large majority that the ac- 
cused brother has done nothing worthy of cen- 
sure, and publish their decisién to the world. 
Now what can those do who are dissatisfied with 
this decision, and who think it adapted to do 
great injury to the cause of religion, whether 
they be members of this or of other churches ? 
Do you say they can institute a process of disci- 
pline against the accused brother, and arraign 
him before the church? But the church have 
already examined and decided the case, and un- 
less it is claimed that some new evidence has 
been discovered, will they be willing to go over 
the ground again * What, then, can those who 
are dissatisfied do? Are they obliged to submit 
in silence toa decision which has been published 
to the world, and which they verily believe will 
do great injury to the cause of Christ? 

“ The question,” you say, “is not whether Dr. 
Bushnell is right in his new views, but whether 
he shall be tolerated—whether he shall be put 
upon trial for heresy, and if tried, whether he 





mend the Hartford Central Association for de- 


tion has already been decided by the tribunal to 
whom it belongs to decide it, viz., the Hartford 
Central Association. They have examined the 
case, and proclaimed to the world that Dr. B. 
cannot be “ properly or justly subjected to the 
charge of heresy, and a consequent trial.” And 
although they have been remonstrated with by 
Fairfield West Association, they have refused to 
reconsider the subject until some new evidence 
shall be presented. Those, therefore, who are 
dissatisfied with their decision, can only do what 
lies in their power to counteract its injurious in- 
fluence upon the public mind. This they cer- 
tainly have a rightto do. And this the seventeen 
brethren who have signed the letter in question 
have felt it their duty to do. It has been a pain- 
ful duty. Most gladly would they have been 
excused from it. They have not, as they have 
said, any unfriendly feelings toward Dr. B. They 
sincerely desire his happiness and his usefulness. 
But believing as they do that he has departed 
from the faith once delivered to the saints, and 
has put forth in his publications another gospel, 
they dare not connive, even by their silence, at 
the efforts made to disseminate his opinions. 

The time was when such views as those 
which have been published by Dr. B. would 
have met with very little favor among the minis- 
ters and churches of Connecticut. How was it 
when Mr, Sherman, of South Mansfield, and Mr. 
Abbot, of South Coventry, denied the doctrines 
of the Trinity and of a vicarious atonement? 
They were promptly arraigned and deposed. 
And I have yet to learn that the errors for whieh 
they were deposed were more fundamental than 
those which have been advanced by Dr. B. In 
those days I do not believe there was an associ- 
ation in the State which would not have con- 
demned the views maintained by Dr. B. as funda- 
mental error. But we have fallen on other 
times. More liberal views, to some extent, pre- 
vail. There are some among the professedly 
orthodox who are beginning to look with sus- 
picion and distrust upon the Calvinistic system 
of doctrines, and to think favorably of Unitarian 
sentiments. To what results these things will 
lead, time will disclose. But the Lord reigns, 
and his truth will ultimately prevail. 

Yours truly, B. Tyxer. 
East Windsor Hill, March 19, 1850. 
For the Independent 


MINISTERIAL MEMBERSHIP IN CHURCHES. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Allow me to express my 
gratification with your article respecting the 
membership of dismissed and unsettled ministers 
in the churches where they reside. If there are 
privileges in being a bona fide member ot a Chris- 
tian church, then surely the respectable and 
worthy minister of Christ ought not to be de- 
barred from them, because, in the providence of 
God, he has ceased to be a pastor, or because he 
has never taken upon him the oversight of a 
flock. And if there are duties to be done, and 
useful labors to be performed by Christians, as 
members of the church, then the minister should 
bear his part in these things, the same as others. 

So far is plain, as regards Congregationalism, 
whatever may be true of those who hold to or- 
ganizations superior to the churches, and inde- 
pendent of them, to which alone the ministry is 
subject. 

But the membership of ministers is a matter of 
such high concernment, and at the same time so 
much befogged by conflicting theories, that it 
deserves more consideration than your passing 
notice will be likely to give it. 

You are aware that the usages of Congrega- 
tionalism are like the foot-path in the forest, 
made not by plan and rule, but just because it 
was the way thai everybody found it convenient 
to travel, till at length the path was formed. 

We do not therefore make great account of 
codes and authorities, but make our appeals to 
common usage, and more especially to common 
sense. It will therefore bein vain for us to look 
after the canons for a decision of the grave ques- 
tions, whether a man can be a member of one 
church, and the pastor of another. But we can 
appeal to common sense, and I believe also to 
common usage. I[t will not be denied, that all 
ministers have been church members somewhere, 
and that their entering the ministry cannot re- 
lease them from membership in the church of 
Christ. They must be responsible somewhere 
for their Christian conduct. The only question 
is, “Where does the minister belong? Where 
does he owe his duties? To~vhom shall he look 
for those sympathies, and aids, which he needs 
for his edification and spiritual comfort ¢ 

Suppose, as might readily be the case, a man 
unites with a church in Maine, studies theology, 
and settles as pastor of a church in Massachu- 
setts, and from thence he removes to New York, 
and holds the same relation to a church there. 
Who does not see that this membership in Maine, 
after, it may be, a lapse of twenty or thirty 
years, has lost everything but its name, and 
almost that? Does he receive any aid from that 
church? Does he do anything for it ? 

No one will pretend that mere residence can 
constitute any one a member of a church, what- 
ever difficulty there may be in determining where 
that membership really is; but we maintain, that 
the pastoral relation does constitute such mem- 
bership, and that the dissolution of the pastoral 
connection does not destroy it. 

We have, and as we have seen, can have no 
reliable book-authority in point, nor can we pre- 
sume to talk about any universal usage : but we 
do know, that in some parts of New England, 
the principle we advocate has by consent been 
acted on for forty years past, as well established. 
The writer of this has again and again known a 
dismissed pastor sent as a delegate of the church 
to councils and consociations, and he has never 
known a word of objection raised. 

It would seem to be a plain point, that the 
superior relation must involve of necessity the 
inferior; so that a minister cannot be pastor of 
a church without being identified with it as one 
of its members; nor is it likely a question would 
ever have been raised on the subject, had not 
some distinguished professors of our theological 
seminaries taken alarm at what they thought to 
be the absurdity of a pastor being subject to dis- 
cipline by the church over which he presides. 
Whatever may have been the real cause for their 
alarm, the remedy they sought is too shadowy to 
afford any protection; and it is certainly matter 
of regret, that so vapoury a theory should by so 
many have been readily adopted. 

And as to the apprehended danger, it is merely 
ideal. If ever any church has seriously endea- 
vored to lay its pastor under censure by its own 
vote, the businéss has not been carried far enough 
ever to make any noise in the world. Such a 
thing cannot be; the Christian community would 
frown it down at once, and the church would 
sink, rather than its victim. But a chureh, or any 
member of a church may use private labor with 
a pastor, and make out charges against him, and 
take regular measures for a reference of the mat- 
ter to disinterested judges. The mere technical 
right to judge has no practical force; it never 
has been, and never will be carried out in act. 

The brethren of ‘the church are /egally the 
judges; but the case is an exempt one, and for 
prudential reasons, they cannot issue judgment 
in their own persons, being disqualified by an 
interest in the case; so that they can only act by 
proxy, or in other words by a council. 

As to the dissolution of former church rela- 
tionships in a minister, it is tacitly conceded to 
the ordaining or installing council. The unset- 
tled minister therefore hae no need to go farther 





shall be condemned and deposed.” This ques- 


back for his credentials than to the church of 


which he was last pastor; and to that church he 
ought to go, whevever he has fixed on another 
residence. . 

But now as to his new membership. The 
theory is plain enough, but the peculiarities of 
the case are such that ister’s relations to 
the church are in danger of being little more 
than nominal. The minister, it should be re- 
membered, has for a course of years been accus- 
tomed, among his own people, to act as the lead- 
ing spirit; to originate, propose, and advocate, 
whatever he may have thought beneficial to the 
cause of Christ; and when abroad to act by spe- 
cial invitation, extended to him both as a token 
of respect, and as an assurance that whatever he 
may choose to communicate will be received with 
the same deference as though he were among his 
own people. The apprehension of. these things 
has come to be a fixed habit, not only in the min- 
istry, but also in the laity, if we have such an 
order among us. 

There are three parties, if we may so call them, 
to be amalgamated, and made to act in unison, 
viz., the pastor, the ex-minister, and the brethren 
of the church. And it will require no little tact 
on the part of all to bring about such familiarity 
of intercourse, and such confidence, that they 


may act in concert, harmoniously, and fearlessly, |: 


interchanging their thoughts and feelings, bring- 
ing whatever each may have of wisdom in plan- 
ning, or of power in executing, to minister to- 
gether for the common good. Joining the church, 
in form, will go but a little way toward making 
an ex-minister feel himself a member of that 
church, if the pastor maintains a cold and dis- 
tant reserve, and the brethren appear shy of him, 
as if afraid of admitting him to their counsels. 
And all this they may do without intending it, 
or even being at all aware of it; for they do not, 
and cannot know the heart of the man or of his 
family, brought into such strange circumstances. 
Poverty also often comes in to aggravate all the 
other difficulties. : 

In all such cases, each one will find occasion 
to watch closely his own heart, and to set a 
guard against injurious suspicions and jealousies, 
and unfriendly remarks. No doubt, by mutual 
pains, the union under consideration may be 
happy and highly useful, and yet we know it is 
not always so. It is often, and we fear we may 
say commonly the case, that the intercourse be- 
tween unsettled ministers and the pastors and 
people with whom they reside, is not entirely 
pleasant. It has almost passed into a proverb, 
that “ ministers make bad parishioners.” It may 
be so by their fault; they may be dogmatizing, 
uncandid, and every way difficult to be pleased. 

But the fault may not be all, or always, on 
one side. The minister may have reason to feel 
that he is esteemed an unwelcome intruder, that 
he is feared rather than ioved ; he may be thrown 
into a position where he is compelled to listen to 
the tales of the disaffected, and by them perhaps 
to have well intended remarks perverted, and 
spread abroad to his injury. It will in this case 
hold true as in others, that there is no better way 
to have a man for your friend than to treat him 
as such. Indeed I have somewhere read that 
“a friend must show himself friendly.” 

You may think my codicil too long for the 
original article on which it is predicated; but it 
is not too long for the subject. I have tried to 
give correct, intelligible, and candid views, but 
if I have failed to produce anything worthy of 
publication, do prepare something better, that a 
reformation much to be desired may take place. 

Sesror. 


For the Independent. 


THE SALEM CASE. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The late somewhat extra- 
ordinary ecclesiastical transactions in Salem, 
have been deemed worthy of repeated notice in 
the columns of your spirited and able journal. 
It is believed that some of those notices have 
been fitted to do injustice. Those who have 
learned nothing of “ the Howard-street question” 
from any other source, we are persuaded, must 
labor under serious misapprehension. I will not 
go back to remarks which once appeared respect- 
ing that church having been troubled by a “ fac- 
tious majority,” although to those familiar with 
the internal history of that church for a few 
years past, such language could hardly fail to 
suggest the story of the lunatic whom the insane 
majority outside had consigned to a cell! But 
several of your readers in this vicinity have felt 
that the professed outline of the case, given in 
The Independent of the 28th February, ought not 
to pass without a word of remonstrance. 

In the first place, no mention is made in it of 
the important fact that the vote of dissolution 
was passed by advice of a regular ecclesiastical 
council. That there was a council, and no de- 
spicable one, which, after days spent in a patient 
investigation of the condition of the church, gave 
such advice almost without a dissenting voice, is 
the simple fact. Why should all subsequent 
councils convened to sustain the non-complying 
minority, be so particularly mentioned, and no al- 
lusion made to this? But, further: the account 
which is given is calculated to convey the idea 
that the project of dissolution not only originated 
in the church, but was carried through in a clan- 
destine manner. Some brief remarks on your 
third page, months ago, contained a similar inti- 
mation ; yet nothing can be further from the truth. 

It is obvious, therefore, that to make such an 
impression is injurious, not alone to the great ma- 
jority in-Howard-street church, but also to the 
many, both ministers and private Christians in 
the neighborhood, who have countenanced their 
proceedings. More than this: the Christian 
public is injured. For when principles are to be 
settled, and precedents established, it is all-im- 
portant that facts should be accurately ascer- 
tained. There are other points beside those 
named, in regard to which the facts are evidently 
misapprehended abroad. But I forbear to speak of 
them here. Much less do I purpose to enter 
into any argument on the main question at issue. 
That is sufficiently important to be discussed at 
large, as doubtless “it will be, by abler pens than 
mine. Such a discussion, indeed, it has received 
in the pamphlet just issued at Beaton. But per- 
haps it will be well to wait for the other side, be- 
fore the question is laid on the shelf as settled. 
In the spirit and general fairness of the recent 
“Result,” there i smuch to approve. The argu- 
ment, no doubt, is put in its full strength. And 
while I should subseribe cordially to the com- 
mendation which your notice bestows upon its 
authors, it may not be amiss to suggest that a 
majority of them were already committed on the 
question before they were invited to a seat in 
that council, and that the other party would have 
found it quite as easy to secure a result favora- 
ble to themselves. I mean to speak, be it under- 
stood, only of so much of that “ Result” as relates 
to the Howard-street question. 

But the argument is none the worse for their 
having been precommitted. Let that stand or fall 
on its own merits. It may, as your Boston cor- 
respondent suggests, prove “a hard morsel,” 
quite too tough for our “ gastric energies.” But 
let not the sympathy of friends be prematurely, 
excited. One very respectable member of that 
“eminently respectable” council, as the readers 
of the Congregationalist will perceive, has volun- 
teered to submit his own stomach to the experi- 
ment. We perceive no distressing symptoms,of 
dyspepsia upon him as yet. And possibly “ 
dry who tabernacle in Salem and the ; 
joining,” may be equally fortunate, 1f not, we 
shall at least have the consolation of 
as martyrs to the science of Congregationalism. 





For the Independent. 
MONTHLY CONCERT FOR THE CONVERSION OF 
THE WORLD. 


On the first Monday evening of the first month 
in the year I had calculated on meeting my breth- 
ren, to pray for the coming of Christ's kingdom 
in the world; but circumstances detaining me at 
home, I felt constrained, in place of attending a 
public meeting, to write out some of my long- 
cherished thoughts respecting Concerts of Prayer 
in general, and especially respecting what is now 
familiarly called the * Monthly Concert of Prayer 
for Missions.” 

The Monthly Concert, in its origin, was adopt- 
ed fora specific purpose. When the first Bap- 
tist missionaries went to India, they said to their 
‘brethren who staid at home, “‘ We are going down 
into the cave, and do you take care and hold on 
upon the rope.” In carrying out this significant 
emblem, they mutually agreed to observe a con- 
cert of prayer for success in this then novel un- 
dertaking. The idea was, that at or near the 
same time they should think of each other, 
though a hemisphere apart, praying to the same 
great and glorious Being, and for an object alike 

ear to all their hearts. 

This idea was so pleasing and so rational, so 
calculated to stir up prayer and excite to hearty 
effort, that when other missionaries were sent 
forth, the same agreement was entered into be- 
tween them and their patrons. The missionaries 
were thus assured, on the arrival of the first 
Monday in each month, they should have spe- 
cial and personal remembrance in the prayers of 
their brethren and sisters at home; while they 
in turn would reciprocate the act, and send up 
theit own prayers in concert, in order that all might 
mingle together as a cloud of incense before the 
eternal throne. 

But since this concert was thus agreed upon, 
great changes have come over the face of the 
world, and the work of missions now isa far 
different thing from what it was forty years ago. 
There can no longer be that reciprocity of per- 
sonal feeling and interest between the missiona- 
ries and the churches which at first was the 
great moving spring toaction in these agreements. 
Whatever may be true in regard to single 
churches and small sections of country, from 
which some of their own number may have gone 
forth as missionaries, it is manifest that as respects 
the churches at large, the very names of foreign 
missionaries are quite unknown to them. The 
majority of the present generation have grown 
into active life since some of the missionaries 
have been in the field, and the younger mission- 
aries cannot be personally known to one in ten 
thousand of those who are expected to cwutri- 
bute to their support and pray for their success. 
The number is large. To the hundreds wh 
have gone from our own shores must be added a 
multitude of others, who are converts from Pa- 
ganism or from a Christianity so corrupted as to 
be little better. The localities also stretch around 
the globe. We shall therefore greatly misjudge 
in reference to the moving springs of the human 
mind, if we make much account of personal 
sympathies, in giving interest and effect to the 
monthly concert. 

The same facts also establish the futility of a 
practice which, in the early days of missions, 
had great power. I refer to the extended com- 
munication at each concert, of intelligence from 
the missionaries and stations. This was then 
like the reception of letters by the family circle, 
from children and brothers and sisters abroad. 
At times such intelligence has been electrifying. 
[t made us acquainted with the condition of dear 
brethren and friends whose feelings and interests 
were identified with our own. But now that the 
missionary field has become so extended, the day 
has gone by for taking advantage of any such 
general statements as can be made respecting it 
during the busy hour allotted to a single meet- 
ing. We cannot keep ourselves minutely in- 
formed respecting our missionaries and their 
work, even by reading; and how can we expect 
to do it by any statements for which a few min- 
utes only can be spared? The truth is, in this 
day missionary intelligence is justas good as any 
other intelligence respecting the progress of the 
Gospel, and no better. A personal or local fact 
may be thrilling in its character and powerful in 
its results, but not because it is an item of mis- 
sionary intelligence ; it must be so because of its 
own intrinsic qualities. It makes no difference 
to us in our feelings whether such thrilling inci- 
dent comes to our notice dated Ceylon, Chicago, 
or California. 

Another reason for remodeling our prescriptive 
views of the monthly concert is found in the 
fact that foreign missions can now hardly be said 
to hold even a prominence among the various ob- 
jects of Christian enterprise. Wedo not mean 
that the “ moral dignity of the missionary enter- 
prise,” in this respect, has in any degree retro- 
graded, but only that a host of other mora! move- 
ments have sprang up around it, some of them 
doubtless its own offspring. For example, no 
rational man can look on the map of these Uni- 
ted States, extending now literally from ocean to 
ocean, and offering to our seamen a “coasting 
voyage” longer than any other sea voyage they 
can ever make till this earth shall grow larger, 
and say that foreign missions are not equalled in 
rank and consequence by what are technically 
called home missions. I need not go into further 
specifications of what is familiar to every mind. 
I only wish to show that in the multiplication of 
enterprises kindred in design to foreign missions, 
we find an overpowering argument for remodel- 
ing the original design of the monthly concert. 

As a first thing, the concert must have a wider 
range. If we do not give a wide and general 
scope to its topics, we must do one of two otner 
things, either of which is too preposterous to 
find an advocate. We must either give to for- 
eign missions the exclusive benefits of concerted 
prayer, not even attempting in this way to pray 
for any of those things equally demanding our 
prayers ; or we must have a separate season of 
concert for every objeet claiming our attention. 
We have then left us the only other alternative, 
a concert for the evangelization of the world. 

This term, “the conversion of the world,” has 
indeed, by common consent, become familiar to 
our ears, in connection with the monthly con- 
cert, but the concert itself remains without any 
correspondent change. With the change in the 
grounds on which the Monthly Concert of Prayer 
rested, we are reduced to the necessity of aban- 
doning it altogether, or shaping it to the exigen- 
cies of the times in which we live. That we are 
bound to pray for the universal subjugation of 
the world to the spiritual reign of Christ, we 
know. “Thy kingdom come; thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven,” is a petition which 
we are to use, in the spirit of it, not monthly, 
but daily, and this is manifestly to be done in the 
way of concerted, social prayer. And that is the 
best method of carrying out this design of Christ, 
which in the aggregate calls forth the greatest 
amount of earnest, humble, believing, self-deny- 
ing and self-devoting prayer. 

if this great object may be promoted by the 
setting apart a monthly season to pray for it in 
unison, whether asa whole or in its details, then 
such a season is useful; but if such a season 
shall come to be regarded as a substitute for all 


prayer to the same end, then it isan evil. We} 


gain nothing unless the spirit of prayer is 
creased. Whether the Monthly Concert of Pra 
er, as now generally observed, is on the ¥ 


made useful there is no doubt. 
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that the first Monday ef each month having al- 
ready grown into a sort of consecrated season 
of prayer for the heathen, that they may be con- 
verted to God, is a thing of some weight. We 
do not tear down a bui » erected for a valua- 
ble purpose, because, for some reason, that iden- 
tical purpose.cannot be longer well pursued ; 
but we set about converting the building to some 
other end equal!y useful, So in this case, the 
fact that a day has been reserved from other days 
for purposes connected with the conversion of 
the world, is not a thing lightly to be thrown 
away, because through change of circumstances 
we cannot use it exactly according to its first 


So again, the coming of Christ's kingdom in 
the world is a work so great, so multitudinous 
in iis different departments, so traly both the 
work of God and the work of man, that it de- 
mands much time, much thought, much’ feeling, 
much labor, much treasure ; and all these things 
demand mach prayer. The whole and every 
part, as occasion and opportunity may be offered, 
should fill the soul-and lift it up to God. We 
shauld expect great things, attempt great things, 
and pray for great. things, These are the things 
which, in the eyes ok oss ir importance to 
this world. Take them awwy, and. he could 
have no more pleasure in the works of his own 
hands. And while we cannot, on the one hand, 
plead any Divine command for this monthly ob- 
servance, we cannot, on the other, find any im- 
piety in it; and we seem instinctively to feel a 
persuasion that to such an object, so great and 
80 good, we ought to give the beginnings of our 
months. 

We are so apt to shrivel up and sink down 
into ourselves, like the snail into his shell, that 
it is good to have a statedly recurring season in 
which we may stretch upward and look abroad, 
and think of something else beside those puny 
objects, made up of our conveniences and little 
personal delights and wishes, which are so apt 
to become the boundaries of our actions, and 
consequently of our prayers. And may not God 
himself have had something of tais kind in view 
when he said by Isaiah 66: 23, “And it shall 
come to pass, that from one new moon to an- 
other, and from one Sabbath to another, shall all 
flesh come to worship before me, saith the 
Lord?” Who can point out any specific differ- 
ence between these new-moon gatherings of all 
flesh to worship before the Lord and our monthly 
concerts, except that the one is the seed hardly 
beginning to germinate, and the other is the same 
seed grown into the majestic tree, with its month- 
ly seasons of fruit-bearing, and spreading forth 
its leaves for the healing of the nations * 

It does seem to me that if we could only get 
into the spirit of the thing, these monthly con- 
vocations, instead of making us feel that we had 
done up all our praying for the conversion of 
the world in the beginning of the month, would 
only make us feel that we had but begun, and 
that through the whole month our hearts would 
be larger and warmer, and throb with stronger 
pulsations. 

But let it be remembered here, that God seems 
not to recognize. any difference between mission 
labors and other labors. “The field is the 
world ;” the commanded prayer is, “Thy king- 
dom come ;” and the God-honored result is, “ All 
flesh” shall come to worship before the Lord. 

S. B. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


‘ Lonpon, Feb. 8, 1850. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 


GENTLEMEN :—The eouares and parks of Lon- 
don so mark and distiuguish this crowded me- 
tropolis, that they deserve an honorable mention ; 
and they are things which Americans, who have, 
or are likely to have, space enough, and who 
build a new city every other day, should duly 
consider, as they have not; howbeit, they are 
luxuries and necessities, which yet seem to be 
mainly the growth of an after day, of a pent up 
and stifled experience. 

The squares are very many; in certain parts 
you will find a collection of them, a city of 
squares. Several of them are extensive, and 
more of them are elegant and attractive. Blooms- 
bury Square is 408 yards in circumference, and 
has a statue of C. J. Fox. Euston Square is 
142 yards by 248, and has St. Pancras church on 
one side. Belgrave is near 300 yards long, and 
200 broad; and the houses around it are large 
and handsome, with Corinthian columns. Eaton 
is a parallelogram, and some 550 yards in length, 
having St. Peter’s church at its north end. 
Leicester Square has a gilt equestrian statue of 
George 1; and St. James’s, one of William III, 
and is celebrated for its distinguished residents. 
Grosvenor contains six acres, and is adorned by 
another equestrian statue of George J. Portman 
has its fine mansions, and its homes for several 
of the nobility. Hanover was built soon after 
the accession of the house of Hanover, and pre- 
sents a colossal statue of Pitt, by Chantrey, twelve 
feet in hight, on a pedestal fifteen feet high; 
and Portland Place is noted for its width and 
regularity, being also faced by a statue of the 
late Duke of Kent. 

But I must mention only one more, Trafalgar 
Square. This is designed to appear, and it suc- 
ceeds pretty well, as though it were hewn out of 
a solid rock, and formed the base of the National 
Gallery, which, with its two wings, stretches 
along almost 500 feet on the opposite side of the 
street. The balustrades are of Aberdeen granite ; 
the terrace, in imitation of Roman pavement, 
affords a broad promenade, with flights of steps 
leading to the area of the square, where are two 
large fountains. On the south, or on the other 
side from the Gallery, rises the lofty monument 
to Nelson, bearing his statue on its topmost eleva- 
tion. In another part is a fine equestrian statue 
of George IV. The palace of the Duke of 
Northumberland, and the famous Charing Cross, 
are just over the street from the Nelson memo- 
rial, while the stately and ornamented church of 
St. Martin stands upon another corner of the 
square. 

I trust.that in none of these references have | 
led the mind away from the roomy character of 
the squares, and the happy openings they make 
for air, light, and view, and for the country 
growth of grass and trees in the midst of the 
town, with its continuous walls of. houses, cas- 
tellated and barricaded, and its everlasting streets 
of stone. How beautiful the blessing they minis- 
ter, in summer or in winter, to the dwellers near, 
the passers by, and the inhabitants afar. The 
songs of the birds in them, of a Jane morning, 
are but emblems of their gladsome worth. 

Let us go out now tothe parks. I have been 
so charmed and really expanded by them, in this 
murky atmosphere of winter, that I know not 
what they would do with me in summer. Pass- 
ing across from Whitehall, we take the entrance 
of the horse guards to St. James’ Parks ; first 
enclosed by Henry VIII, and improved and 
enlarged by Charles Il. Weare upon the parade 
ground; and there is a curious Turkish piece, 
and there again is a mortar taken at the seige of 
Cadiz. Here, at the left, you have a view of the 
grand eautiful pile of Westminster Abbey, 

.t sht, in a wide entrance to the 
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water, and the green sward of its varied surface 
and large extent. You will stop for those fowl 
in the pond, foreign and domestic, the richly 
colored duck, the proud wild geese, the white 
and black swans, so portly and yet so buoyant. 
Moving on, changing your course thither and 
hither, you mark the lines and sweeps of the 
beautiful. Lighter iron fences range the walks, 
or enclose parterres and shrubberies. Now and 
then a movable hurdle fence keeps in some 
party of sheep, which you are not anwilling to 
meet here. The trees are blackened by town 
smoke, but they are trees still, and many of them. 
The Mall is a vista half a mile in length, and 
receives its name from the game pall-mall, played 
there of old by prince and courtier ; and hence, 
too, the name of the famous street near by, Pall- 
Mall. 

Parallel with St. James’s in part, and with the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace, and on the other 
side of the Mall, isGreen Park. It has been more 
recently brought into a state of improvement, and 
is now, as a lady hit it, a “nice” park. Picca- 
dilly, the principal and elegant entrance to the 
metropolis from the west, ranges along on ;jts 
upper side. At the north-west extremity’ the 
full view is magnificent. Your eye is stiil on 
both the parks we have sauntered through, and 
it is now met by the grand enttance gates, and a 
triumphal arch, which is surmounted by a statue 
of the Duke of Wellington on horse-back. Close 
by, on the other side of the way, is the duke’s 
“Apsley House,” with palaces to correspond, 
while opposite is a second triumphal arch, form- 
ing an entrance into Hyde Park. 

This is the largest of the parks; and well may 
they afford to let it be so, since it occupies 395 
acres of ground. Besides, it is immediately 
joined, as forming but a continuation of the park, 
by Kensington Gardens, which are about the same 
size, or above three miles in circumference ; and 
which have their own walks, and ponds, and 
avenues, and grass-plats, and groves, and arbors. 
Opposite the grand entrance, at a fit distance, is 
a colossal statue of Achilles, raised by the ladies 
of England in honor of the Duke of Wellington 
and his brave associates. It was cast from twelve 
twenty-four pounders, taken at the battles of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse, and . Waterloo. 
The park has six other entrances. It has the 
most spacious and extended graveled roads, for 
horsemen and carriages. What is named the 
Serpentine river flows through it, And now 
your view stretches over a varied surface of 
green, taking in the more scattered trees here and 
there, a collected body, or a marshaled array of 
them in another direction, and then resting else- 
where upon that smooth lawn. It is not so well 
dressed and so far perfected as St. James’s, Lut its 
large extent gives another impression quite as 
welcome. It is said of it, what indeed cannot 
be a pleasant boast to the lover of the Christian 
Sabbath, that on Sunday afternoons, in pleasant 
seasons of the year, its roads are covered by 
horsemen and carriages, from two till five o'clock, 
and that 50,000 well-dressed people may be 
crowding the broad foot-way which runs from 
Hyde Park corner to Kensington Gardens. On 
certain occasions of military review, 200,000 
spectators, it is supposed, are present. Behold, 
then, this continuous stretch of a peculiar kind 
of open country, from our entrance at the horse 
guards, to the furthest limit of Kensington 
Gardens! 

At a considerable distance northward from this 
line of parks lies Regent’s Park. It is a modern 
improvement, occupying a space, again, of some 
360 acres. This is laid out in lawns, planta- 
tions, ornamental water, bridges, roads, walks, 
and gardens. Close upon the park is that distin- 
guished spot, the poetical type, in natural scen- 
ery, of rounded summits, Primrose Hill. The 
Zoological Society bave their grounds on one 
side of the park, and the Botanic Society theirs 
in an opposite direction. On the east are the en- 
closed villa and grounds of the late Sir Herbert 
Taylor, and on the west those of the Marquis of 
Hertford. The buildings around the park are 
highly ornamental, and have both the styles of a 
classic and a florid architecture. The range 
called Cumberland Terrace are very conspicuous, 
and much admired. The public edifices of the 
Diorama, the Colosseum, St. Catharine’s Hos- 
pital, with others, are found here. Through the 
open marsh you look away beyond Primrose 
Hill to the uplands of Highgate, Hampstead, and 
those that range in the direction of Harrow. 

Once more for a park. Victoria Park is a still 
more recent addition to the “lungs of London,” 
as the phrase rightly is, determined to keep prom- 
inent the utile, where yet there is so much dulce. 
It rests far off from where we have been so long 
loitering, at the east end of the town, where it 
may be most justly claimed. It is larger than St. 
James's, having about 290 acres. At the entrance 
is a lodge, in the Elizabethan style, and there 
you pass across an iron bridge of appropriate 
construction, light and elegant. They are going 
forward with their improvements here; and if 
the reader pleases, we will not range over it til! 
they are even better prepared to receive us, or 
rather, till we feel more like going. Meantime, we 
will also remember that the wise and the public- 
spirited have other plans for parks in the south- 
ern portions of the metropolis. Bid them be 
numerous and successful. R. 8. T. 
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THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 
BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Intelligent men and advanced politicians have 
long ceased to expect or to hope for any good 
thing from Parliament, and it is with a languid 
and secondary interest that its proceedings are 
noticed by them. The nation has no regular 
action either upon or through the legislature. 
Semi-barbarous as it may seem, it is nevertheless 
true, that it is only by irregular and half revolu- 
tionary impulses that the Commons House is ever 
moved to action; and when this impulse ceases, 
then an oligarchic reaction immediately commen- 
ces. The Commons House, the so-called represen- 
tative, is, in point of fact, a great fraud. Of the 
whole number of members, there are not at most 
more than fifty who are sincere and earnest in the 
cause of political justice and social amelioration. 
Against these are arrayed some 600 members in 
the interests of the aristocracy, and who at best 
would only desire just to keep the existing fac- 
titious and artificial state of things together. 
Three hundred of these may call themselves 
Whigs, and three hundred may rejoice in the dis- 
tinction of Conservative, but substantially they 
are one, and one as against retrenchment and re- 
form. The opening of the present session was 


‘| looked forward to with a more animated interest 


on two accounts: the sound and fury of the 
landlords out of doors was thought to be an in- 
dex to their action in Parliament ; and there were 
rumors that ministers really meant to propose 
something in the way of Parliamentary reform. 
A very short time has sufficed to show the pur- 
poses and the no-purposes of parties and minis- 
ters. At the outset, the landholders sought to 
make a point of “agricultural distress,” and to 
give a signal for an advance backward toward 
“protection ;” but many honorable members in 
this case “let I dare not wait upon I would, like 
the cat in the adage ;” and the more daring and 


,| avowed bread-taxers were left in a woeful minor- 


ity: but in a few days the real spirit of the 
House was exhibited. If the landlords cannot 
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taxation local and other charges, now, and pro- 
petly; borne by the land. The first move in this 
direction was nearly successful. In a full House 
the majority was a very narrow one of 21 votes, 
and im the minority were some of the followers of 
Sir Ri Peel, led by Mr. Gladstone, who has thus 
deserted his distinguished chief. It is manifest 
that the people of England have not the least 
constitutional guarantee—no poiitical security 
against any indirect invasion of their rights. 
Two striking illustrations of this truth have been 
given, which at t.e same time exhibits the incon- 
sisteney of the present ministry. A reform 

for Ireland has been introduced by the ministers; 
these ministers have, at the same time, strenu- 
ously resisted the introduction of an English ve- 
form bill by the veteran reformer, Mr. Hume. 
The ¢onstituency of Ireland has almost literally 
died oat. In all the counties of Ireland there are 
very fav more electors at this time than there are 
childrew at school in the one city of Boston and its 
neighberhood ; that is to say, the county electors 
of Ireland number altogether from 30 to 40 thou- 
sand, and no more. This state of things our 
Whig oligarchy sees is not safe—not safe, in a 
pasty #ense, to them; and not safe according to 
the just-keep-together policy of governing. 
Twi a. measure.for ey Ieish 
constituency been introduced by ministry, 
but twice—that is, in two sessions—has it drop- 
ped through for want of energy and zeal; and 
now has come the third time of asking, and now 
the measure is met with a more resolute opposi- 
tion, for the stake played for is the representation 
of Ireland. As things ure, it is one great rotten 
borough, lapsing to the Tories and lendlords, and 
they would fain keep things as they are. Hence, 
on the evening of February 25, an unusual man- 
ifestation of party spirit. The motion for going 
into committee on this bill was resisted, and the 
whole evening occupied by divisions of a purely 
obstructive character, the House dividing not less 
than eight times. This bill, if carried as pro- 
posed, would not give more than 250.000 electors 
to all Ireland, which, added to the electors of 
Great Britain, would only give a total of about 
one million ; and the political power thus created 
is hampered by a thousand obstacles, made de- 
pendent, capriciously, or rather cunningly distri- 
buted, and wholly denied free expression and 
unrestricted utterance. But the Irish bill will 
not, it is almost certain, be permitted to pass as 
it stands; restrictions and qualifications will be 
imposed, which will lessen the number to be en- 
franchised, and hamper the exercise of the fran- 
chise where it may be conferred. 

Three days after this manifestation of party 
spirit and of oligarchical usurpation, Mr. Hume 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to reform the 
national representation. He proposed to give the 
franchise to all occupiers rated to the poor, and 
to authorize lodgers to claim to be rated. He 
would enact that voting should be by ballot, and 
that the duration of Parliament should be limited 
to three years. This measure would give a con- 
stituency of about three millions to the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Hume set forth very clearly the 
anomalies and the gross injustice of the present 
system, and was very ably supported by Si: 
Joshua Walmsley, who, during the whole of the 
recess, has been laboring most energetically in 
the cause of reform. He made one very telling 
remark, to the effect that the laborer and the arti- 
zan, ( vote in his own country, on emi- 
grating to the United States, shortly found him- 
self endowed with all the privileges of a free 
itizen. Sir G. Grey, the “liberal” Home Minis- 
ct, delivered “a pettifogging speech,” and asked 
the House to meet the motion with a direct nega- 
tive. A grave and earnest appeal from Mr. 
Wood, M.P. for Oxford city, and son of the cele- 
brated alderman of London, who stood by the 
Queen of George IV in her troubles, cailed up 
Lord John Russell, who vindicated himself and 
the Reform bill of 1832 at considerable length. 
He defended the present distribution of the fran- 
chise and of political power, and avoided all 
reference to the notorious corruption and many 
demoralizing influences attending the present 
state of things. 

On a division, 96 members voted for the mo- 
tion, and against it 242. The counties of the 
United Kingdom furnished seven of the minority ; 
the remaining ninety represent the most import- 
ant towns. Representation as it is in the United 
Kingdom is “ a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 
It makes constitutional forms the instruments to 
accomplish what no single despot would dare 
to venture upon; but there seems no help for it 
When the people are calm and quiet, then it is 
pretended that they are contented, and want no 
reform; when they agitate, and demand to be 
recognized as freemen, then infallible artillery 
answers them, and prisons and penal colonies 
receive their victims. 

The bishops have made a characteristic dis- 
play in the House of Lords, in this wise : Com- 
pelled by a growing scandal, arising from the 
misapplication of funds by the Episcopal mem- 
bers of the Ecclesiastical Commission, ministers 
introduced a bill to consolidate and protect the 
fund, which, it is calculated, will shortly reach 
£300,000 a year, being the produce of reformed 
administration and appropriation of certain 
church property. This fund was to be appropri- 
ated to church purposes; but the bishops have 
spent freely upon Episcopal palaces, to the ex- 
tent of £30,000, and grudgingly upon the clergy 
at the same time, their secretary and treasure: 
was so ill looked after that he became a defaulter 
to the tune of £7000. Ministers having been 
very plainly dealt with in the House of Com- 
mons in this matter, appear to have desired to 
escape close scrutiny in the lower House, and so 
cunningly introduced the needed bil! in the Lords, 
from whence it would come down at the close of 
the session, and be pressed through in the crowd. 
They had their reward. The bishops mustered 
strong, and voted against the main clauses of the 
bill; so that instead of having a consolidated 
fund for general church purposes, the bishops— 
for they constituted the majority—voted a sepa- 
rate Episcopal fund for Episcopal purposes, to 
multiply spiritual Peers, if that may be! Fur- 
ther, the bishops voted against a clause which 
limited the income of certain deaneries to sums 
not exceeding £1500 and £1000 per annum. The 
bishops succeeded in adding £500 in each case 
to the sum named. Truly, he of the apostles 
whose office another man took is not without his 
legitimate successors! One bishop said no men 
worked harder than the bishops; and as he had a 
reduced ineome of £4500 a year, he could not 
minister to so much “ spiritual destitution” which 
existed in his diocese. Another plainly said “he 
did not think it would be good for ‘the Church’ 
that all those things which were called prizes 
should be withdrawn! Leave them, by all 
means, to tempt hirelings and adventurers into 
“the Church.” Let it be noted that this bishop 
became one from the accident of having been 
brought into personal contact with the Duke of 
Wellington, when the soldier was made chancel- 
lor of Oxford University. Such ate the ¢hances 
by which “great prizes” in the Church lottery 
are gained; and such are the men, who, “ rais- 
ing their mitered fronts in courts and Parlia- 
ments,” we are solemnly assured now, day by 
day, are veritable successors of the apostles, to 
whom- jurisdiction, clear, specific, and universal, 
has been granted by our Lord. Thus solemnly 
dogmatized last week, not the Roman Catholic 
Dr. Wiseman, but an English Protestant rector, a 
protegé of the Bishop of London, Rev. T. W. 
Allies, a pfominent “ Anglo-Catholic.” 

The session promises improved legislation for 
the colonies. There will be an’ approximation 
toward the representative principle. The old 
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and honored precedent of Boston, aad the new | firm 


and significant example of the Cape coloniste, 


are not wholly lost upon our rulers, Odious, | imagine would be 


but cunningly devised conditions, will be enfore- 
ed, designed to trammel the colonists, to keep up 
pay and patr and to nurture an element 
congenial with that of the governing aristocracy 
at home. For example, it is to be forced upon 
some of the colonies that they shall in perpetuity 
pay certain sums to Roman Catholics, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, and Presbyterians of the Church 
of Scotland. This is partly the result of the 
secret and Jesuitical proceedings of “the Church” 
or Anglo-Catholic party. These men resolved 
that it would promote their object could they re- 
act upon England from the colonies: hence the 
impulse given to colonial missions and the estab- 
lishment of colonial bishops. All the while 
they have insisted that “the Church” in the 
colonies would secure their allegiance; and it 
has been argued incessantly that the British colo- 
nies in America would not have “ revolted” had 
“the Church” been encouraged and supported in 
them by the Home Government. Had “the 


Chureh”—that is, always, the Episcopal clergy— | i 


n strong in America, there would have been 
no United States, no republican institutions, and 
taxation of the colonies by the boroughmongers 
would not have been tyranny. Hence the State 
grants proposed for churches in Australia. 

An Education bill has been introduced by Mr. 
Fox, the eloquent member for Oldham. The im- 
portance of the subject, and the skill and ability 
with which it was handled, obtained the compli- 
ment of a first reading for the bill; and there 
probably the matter will end. 

The Budget has not yet been introduced ; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been ill. For 
almost the first time in the history of the party, 
ministers have a surplus of between two and 
three millions sterling to deal with. The mili- 
tary estimates are framed upon the accustomed 
prodigal scale. Over fifteen millions sterling are 
asked for on account of army, navy, and ord- 
nance. Of this, half a million is for “non- 
effective service” of officers, and about a million 
for non-effective men, pensioners, and others. 
One keundred thousand pounds is asked as head 
money, computed according to the number of 
pirates, or pretended pirates, killed in the Chi- 
nese seas and Malayan Archipelago. 

AGRICOLA. 


The Independent, 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 98. 


AN END OF CONTROVERSY. 


Our Baptist contemporaries are so determined to 
put us in the wrong, that in order to keep the 
peace we must even let them have everything 
their own way, and acknowledge that we have 
spoken in ignorance, and have made false accu- 
sation. There is no use of discussing a question 
of fact with men who impeach our understanding 
and our veracity at every step; and we will not 
expose ourselves by a protracted controversy on 
such terms, to the temptation to reciprocate the 
uncharitable remarks so freely indulged in toward 
ourselves. A simple statement of facts, there- 
fore, shall be the end of controversy on our part. 
From the establishment of The Independent, we 
have been careful to maintain toward other de- 
nominations a dignified and courteous tone, even 
when speaking of what we regard as errors in 
their faith or practice. For this we have often 
been commended, though we think it no more 
praise for a religious journal that it is conducted 
in some measure according to the spirit of the 
Gospel than it is for a Christian that he lives 
according to the spirit of Christ. Our Baptist 
brethren—with whom we have many ecclesiasti- 
cal and doctrinal affinities—have shared fully in 
our good will. We have never gone out of our 
way to assail their peculiarities, and we have 
given a large space in our columns to reports of 
their missionary and other operations; believing 
that one of the best modes of promoting Chris- 
tian fellowship is to acquaint our readers with 
what Christians of every name are doing in the 
cause of Christ. When Mr. Noel became a Bap- 
tist, we chronicled the fact without any adverse 
comment, and cheerfully admitted to our columns 
a defense of that excellent man from the un- 
charitable aspersions of sectarian zeal in Great 
Britain. When Mr. Noel’s book was sent to us 
for notice, we felt bound to examine it thor- 
oughly and candidly. and to speak of it accord- 
ing to truth. It came in our way then to allude 
to the peculiarities of our Baptist brethren, and 
we did so with plainness of speech, but with no 
intentional unkindness. If there was anything 
hard in what we said of them, it was in facts 
and arguments rather than in words. But that 
review has aroused against us a storm of feeling 
from ali points of the compass, till we are in 
danger of being deluged with reproaches. On 
opening a Baptist paper from any quarter, we 
expect to find the caption “ The Independent and 
the Baptists” facing us, with a whole column of 
“bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, 
and evil speaking.” 

The passage in our review of Noel which 
seems to have given the most offense. our Bap- 
tist contemporaries, was this: “It | . Baptist 
denomination) insists on forcing its con. ent into 
the very text [of the Bible] for the unle‘:...ed hea- 
then.” This statement at once was p. nounced 
by almost the entire Baptist press t be false 
and calumnious ; but in The Independ t of the 
Mth instant, we fully justified it by a eference 
to the origin and history of the American and 
Foreign Bible Society, and to known facts. In 





» Teply, the Christian Secretary of March 22d, as- 


serts that to immerse “is the true meaning of bap- 
_tizo,” and challenges our scholarship to the de- 
nial. To deny then that baptizo is always proper- 
ly rendered to immerse, will of course be to for- 
feit our scholarship in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary; yet notwithstanding that risk we do ven- 
ture to affirm that to immerse is not the uniform, 
settled, invariable meaning of baptizo. The gen- 
eric meaning of baptizo, as a religious term, is to 
purify; and with this comport many passages in 
the New Testament. (See Dr. E. Beecher’s 
learned treatise on Baptism.) Therefore to trans- 
late baptizo uniformly by immerse, is to put a dis- 
puted meaning, a comment into the text. To re- 
cur to our former illustration; Dr. Peters holds 
that baptizo means to sprinkle. Suppose that he 
should prepare an exposition of the New Testa- 
ment @fter the manner of Doddridge. He would 
probably write Mark 16:16, thus: He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized, i. e. sprinkled with water 
in the name of the Trinity, shall be saved. Here 
we should have in a professed exposition, a com- 
ment interspersed with the text; to which there 
could be no objection. But suppose Dr. Peters, 
in preparing an edition of the New Testament, 
professedly without comment, should make the 
passage just quoted read: He that believeth and is 
sprinkled shall be saved—would he not be justly 
chargeable with having foisted his comment into 
the text? And would it be any justification for 
him to assert that “to sprinkle is the true mean- 
ing of baptizo?”” But precisely this our Baptist 
brethren are doing with their interpretation of 
baptizo, in making translations of the New Tes- 
tament for the heathen. They put their meaning 
of a term disputed among scholars and disputed 
in the church, into the text, and thus forestall 
the judgment of unlettered converts from hea- 
thenism, as to the form or mode of the initiatory 
rite of Christianity ; giving them the mode prac- 
tised by a small minority of Christians, as the 
one, only, divinely appointed mode. To attempt 
to justify this by saying that to immerse is the 
only true interpretation of baptizo, is to beg the 
question. 
But if to immerse is the only proper translation 
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if they’ thought these Renagis 
measure, t t wou 
But to us it éeems that the man must be blind 
not perceive that such would become the 
sequences,” 


But why prepare the way for doubt and uncer- 
tainty among converts in heathen lands, by in- 
sisting, as did the Judaizing teachers of old, upon 
the divine obligation of modes and forms ? 

We must not forget, however, that our present 
object is not discussion, but the statement of 
facts, with a view to closing the discussion on 
our part. The Christian Chronicle, (published in 
Philadelphia) tenders to us its compliments in 
the following strain : 


“ Our contem » * The Independent,’ is diligently 
, facilis descensus Averni. Hav- 
of and cour- 


bat from its extreme virulence we must attribute it to 
the excitement of personal irritation. We if the 
truth were fully known, the little work of Mr. Noel, like 
a bow shot at a venture, has done execution among the 
membership of the ‘ Tabernacle’ or its sister church at 
Brooklyn. Some of the ‘weakor’ brethren may have 
been troubled, and the consciences of the sisterhood have 
been aroused, and the aggrieved rs have found re- 
lief in a furious onslaught on the ists in the columns 
of The Independent. Or the festering sore from which 
the ugly and pestilent virus has been so copiously dis- 
charged, may have a more intimate connection with their 
own persons. We have heard of weak ‘ consciences’ at An- 
dover. We have known doubts and perplexities current 
there about the ‘ Abrahamic covenant.’ Dr more 
than intimated, in the extract we quoted from him last 
week, that many ripe scholars come from the seminaries 
‘unable to give any satisfactory explanation of the mean- 
ing or the use of baptism applied to an infant.’ We 
should not be surprised if some uncomfortable doubts, 
which once found lodgment inthe minds of these bellige- 
rent editors, had been quickened into new life by the can- 
did and truthful essay of Mr. Noel, and like timid school- 
boys, whistling to keep their courage up, they resorted 
to bold declamation to quiet their ‘ uncleanly scruples.’ 
The effort seems to have been crowned with measurable 
success, and we hope the exigency may not demand a 
second éxperiment. 

We cannot but regret that The Independent has lower- 
ed its former banner dedicated to truth and charity, and 
has hoisted the part:san ensign. If its conductors are 
emulous of the favie and patronage of the ‘ Puritan Re- 
corder,’ we wish them all joy of an inglorious immortal- 
ity. They may gain afew more subscribers from the 
straitest bigots of their sect, but they will lose far more 
in the esteem ef all good men. It is pitiful to see a reli- 
gious journal of gh pretensi ing libe 
which were disproved years ago, and of which many of 
the original inventors had become ashamed; and then 
as if conscious of the weakness of its charges, fortifying 
itself by the new calumny, that an English Baptist Bible 
will soon be issued under the auspices of the American 
and Foreign Bible Society.” 


The “new calumny” here referred to consist- 
ed in quoting verbatim the following resolution 
passed at the last anniversary of the American 
and Foreign Bible Society, of which Rev. Dr. 
Cone is President, viz: “That the restriction 
laid by the Society upon the Board of Managers 
in 1838 to use only the commonly received ver- 
sions in the distribution of the Scriptures in the 
English language Be Removep.” (The capitals 
are given as printed in the report of the annual 
meeting.) Upon this resolution we remarked : 
“So we are to have an English Baptist Bible 
teaching immersion as of Divine authority.” 
And this was “a new calumny”! If we mistake 
not, there is already an English Bible in existence 
in which immerse is substituted for baptize, and 
the Board of Managers of the American and For- 
eign Bible Society are now allowed to circulate 
that version at their :liscretion. Kut perhaps this 
is only “a new libel equally false and malicious 
with the rest.” We will only add on this point 
that a pamphlet has been issued, signed by the 
President and Secretary of the American and For- 
eign Bible Society, proposing a new version, 
which contains the following statement : 


** 4 corrected edition of the English New Testament 
HAS BEEN PREPARED by the subscribers, in connection 
with eminent scholars who have kindly co-operated, and 
given their hearty a to the proposed corrections. 
A copy of this will sent gratuitously to the written 
order of each member of the society who wishes to exam- 
ineit: Youare invited to procure and read it, and to at- 
tend the ensuing anniversary of the society, when the ste- 
reotype plates WILL BE OFFERED as a donation, with the 
eee y that they be printed from according to the de- 
mand.” 
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The Chronicle says that we “ought to have 
known that the chief reason assigned by the little 
clique who have advocated a new’translation, is 
not so much to give a newrendering to the terms 
denoting the ordinance of baptism, us to remove 
what all admit to be blemishes, errors of punctu- 
ation, and antiquated words and phrases, which 
are no longer intelligible to the common mind.” 
Now as to the leading motive of the new trans- 
lation, the New York Recorder, one of the ablest 
and most influential Baptist journals remarks as 
follows: 


“We are confirmed in our previous impression that 
the grand motive (perhaps unconscious) for this project 
is to be found in one word, ‘ baptism,’ for which it de- 
mands ‘immersion.’ To no other point is equal space 
given, and there gathers about this a warmth and ener- 
gy of argumentation that markf{no other portions of the 
pamphlet. It is on this word that the contest will pro- 
ceed, and it is this which will determine its issue. If the 
minor matters of obsolete words, grammatical errors and 
misprints, were all, the officers of the Society, it is rea- 
sonable to believe from their past action, would not flinch 
from the responsibility of making corrections without 
public discussion. Though bound by a restrictive law 
of the Society to eirculate the commonly received Eng- 
lish version, they have deemed themselves at liberty to 
make alterations, some of them of grave character. 
They have changed (we think in ail their versions of 
which the plates were cast by themselves), ‘ Osee,’ ‘ Jer- 
emy,’ and ‘ E’saias,’ to ‘Hosea,’ ‘Jeremiah,’ and ‘ Isaiah,’ 
‘Elias ’ to ‘Elijah,’ ‘Jesus’ to ‘Joshua’ (when so mean- 
ing), and ‘Easter’ to ‘ the Passover.’ In some editions 
they have substituted ‘ — creatures’ for ‘living 
beasts.’ In one edition they have erased Hoty Guost 
whenever it occurred, and inserted Hoty Srinrr. They 
have even changed the translation of Romans 6: 17, so 
that in one of their editions it reads, ‘God be thauked, 
though ye were the servants of sin, yet ye have obeyed,’ 
&e. e say nothing now of the character of these 
changes, or bad; we say only that they have been 
made. If the Society has given any direct authority fer 
such changes, we are not aware of it. We do not even 
raise the question whether it was suitable and proper, or 
an assumption on the part of the Board, to make such 
changes without instructions. We say only that all ob- 
solete terms, grammatical inaccuracies, &c., were but in 
the same line of the changes already made, and if these 
changes have been proper, there was no necessity for an 
appeal to the Society to justify future proceedings of the 
same kind, and we believe no appeal would have been 
made. We do not now say that a comprehensive move- 
ment, judiciously arran, and authorized, for the cor- 
rection of obsolete terms, —— inaccuracies, &c., 
might not be desirable. Taking this movement as it is, 
as ali its progress has indicated it, and as this phlet 
exhibits its character, we can arrive at no conclusion but 
that it is strictly a Baptist movement. As such we 
believe it to be uncalled for, mischievous in its general 
influences upon the cause of Christ, and suicidal as to 
ourselves.” 


of motives with the Recorder, and shall remain 
passive spectators of the controversy. 

We have now allowed our Baptist brethren to 
say all manner of evil of us in our own columns. 
Hereafter we shal] report only their kind sayings 
and good deeds, unless the publication of Mr. 
Noel’s book on immersion, or some like circum- 
stance, shall call upon us again to speak of their 
peculiarities—when we shall endeavor to speak 
the truth in love. 


JOY, IN THE CHRISTIAN. 


It is appropriate to him. For the intelligent 
and the pure may properly rejoice, and he has 
something of the knowledge and something of 
the purity of the spirits in heaven; yea, some- 
thing of that which God has, and which Christ 
has; and if he be @ Christian he gains more of 
this day by day, and though he becomes more pain- 
fully sensible of his own defects and positive 
sins, it is because he grows in depth of know- 
ledge and purity of view. The Child of God 
may properly rejoice; and he is this. The Ma- 
jesty that fills the Throne of the universe is his 
Father and Counsellor; amid the splendors of 
His presence his home is to be. All things are 
his ; are for him, and for his benefit ;—the earth, 
the heavens, the Scriptures, the plans of Provi- 
dence, the lessons of History, Life, Death, the 
Cross, the Church, and Heaven. And he is 
Christ's, and Christ is his; and God smiles on 
him; and angels are interested in his behalf, 


are anticipating his coming from earth into their 


We leave the Chronicle to! settle the question | &" 





which the flowers render up to the sun. It 
makes the household sunny and cheerful. It 
gladdens and illuminates the social meetidg. Its 
expressions are to the Christian character that 
lives beneath them what the band of pearls is to 


.|the brow of beauty. It brings the anxieties of 
con. | Worldly men, too, their poor and brief and fierce 


enjoyments—into memorable and instructive con- 
trast with his serene and permanent and satisfy- 
ing happiness. It is as the visible reflection 
upon the earth of the light of heaven,—shed 
from the opened and lifted gates upon the soul 
prepared to enter and receive it, and shining from 
that soul as the brightness did from Stephen's 
face when it was radiant like an angel’s. 

Blessed and universal then be Christian joy ! 
In trial let it shine out, as the sunlight through 
clouds. In old age let it beam in still fresh 
brightness from the fast-failing eye. Through 
the daily familiar life, let it give to the voice a 
sweeter music, and to the countenance a more 
noble and expressive beauty, and to the words 
of instruction or of sympathy or of reproof a 
silent and gentle but a celestial power. 


—_—— 


YOUR CHILDREN, OR YOUR MONEY. 


God’s first Institution in this world for the 
training of men to the Christian stature of know- 
ledge and of holiness, is clearly the Family. The 
Church and the State are both auxiliary to this; 
the Church, as being a collection of families for 
mutual watch and common worship; and the 
State, as being set for a bulwark around them 
both, for their shelter and defence. It is ordained 
that in the Family the truth with the spirit of 
Christ shall meet the mind first, when it is open- 
est and warmest, most affectionate and suscepti- 
ble. It shall meet the thoughts there in its most 
winning and impressive expressions; as uttered 
in the words, and as exhibited in the familiar and 
hourly life of parents who are revered. It shall 
meet the mind there, too, as it cannot elsewhere : 
on all the occasions that become memorable to it, 
whether of laughter or of tears, of gratified hope 
or bitter disappointment. It shall surround and 
embosom it, through all its youthful and recep- 
tive period ; sinking into it as the seed ; falling 
noiselessly on it, as the light and the dew; and 
with its intrinsic spiritual effectiveness, passing 
into it silently, momently, familiarly, as com- 
mended and welcomed by the deepest affection, 
and as shed from the eminence of parental 
authority. In the comparison of the Instruction 
which the Parents may give, all other instruc- 
tions, whether of the pulpit or of the Sunday- 
school, are almost insignificant. These are for- 
mal, occasional, general; wanting in fittingness 
and applicability to the unseen state and needs 
of individuals; wanting too in freshness and 
flexibility of manner, affectionateness of tone, 
pliancy and personalness. They are addressed 
to the soul, too, when it is comparatively on its 
guard, drawn-up and reserved, if not even in an 
altogether artificial and unnatural attitude. Of 
themselves, therefore, these instructions are not 
adequate to the wants they try to meet. They 
may give hints to be carried out by parents. 
They may imbed truths in the conviction, to be 
cultured afterward, into an harvest of knowledge 
and of piety, by parental fide ity. But without 
the silent and constant pressure of this, the labor 
of Teacher and of Preacher—though invaluable 
as a suggestive and auxiliary force— would ordi- 
narily be of little worth. 

God, too, who always works by means and 
with instruments that are fitted to his purpose, 
especially recognizes and uses the family-institu- 
tion as a medium of instruction for his spiritual 
creatures. He has directly covenanted to give 
his Spirit to effectuate the faithful, intelligent, 
and steady effort of his children for their children; 
to be a God to them and to their seed after them, 
in all their generations; to save them which be- 
lieve, and their households with them. And he 
brightly and signally verifies this promise, in the 
experience of his people; giving to parental in- 
struction and example, through his accompany- 
ing and inworking Spirit, an effectiveness and a 
success it could not have of itself; and calling 
multitudes into his kingdom of holiness and 
peace, who humanly speaking have owed it all 
to the intelligent piety of their parents. It is this 
promise of God—justified by the institution of 
the family, and verified by its history—which 
gives significance to the Baptism of infants. It 
is this mainly, more than the prospect of progress 
among the heathen or the adult impenitent, which 
furnishes a ground of hope for the ultimate tri- 
umph of the Gospel among men. And when we 
fairly consider this, it invests every Christian 
famiiy-circle with an importance and a dignity— 
a God-derived, mediatorial character and effective- 
ness for good—which make its meanest habita- 
tion a sacred spot, a Bethel and Divine Temple, 
a Seminary for Heaven. 

There is a lesson in this thought for the child- 
ren of pious families ; a lesson of God’s distin- 
guishing favor toward them, and of their obliga- 
tion as heightened by this. But thereis a lesson 
especially, and it is this that we would dwell upon, 
for the parents themselves;—a lesson of their 
duty, and of the almost overwhelming responsi- 
bility—literally overwhelming, if God’s Spirit 
were not promised them—under which they 
abide. Gop HAS PLACED IN THEIR HANDS THE 
SOULS OF THEIR CHILDREN. He has given them 
opportunities for teaching these Christ’s truth 
and spirit, such as no one else can ever have. 
He has placed them in relations to these that 
no one else sustains, and that give their words 
peculiar power. He has promised, and in answer 
to prayer he really bestows, the influence of his 
Spirit to make their teaching effectual. What he 
properly requires is, that that teaching be intelli- 
gent, affectionate, earnest, persevering; that the 
parents do their duty, without failure or delay ; 
that their example be what it should be—of joy- 
ful, hopeful, fervent piety, life-moulding and 
soul-elevating, and that their instructions be 
vivid, affectionate, and impressive ; that they 
ve themselves to the work of educating their 
children for holiness and heaven, as their first, 
greatest and dearest work. He requires this of 
the father as weli as of the mother; that they be 
as one in this labor, as they are also one in their 
prayer for God’s blessing. And there is no one 
item in that account which all shall render at 
God’s Tribunal, to which we shall be held more 
strictly than to this. If children are lost, the 
parents to whom God gave them, to train them 
for himself, will not be guiltless! 

We put it then to the Christian Fathers who 
read these columns, as a matter for their most se- 
rious thought, that while they live as too many 
do live in these great cities, away from their 
children from porning until night, scarcely see- 
ing them at all except on the Sabbath, and then 
but hurriedly in the intervals of public ser- 
vice—they are living in forgetfulness and in 
practical defiance of God’s first purpose in regard 
to the family. They are throwing a burden upon 
the Mother that does not belong to her; that she 
is not adequate to; that they are bound to help 
her bear. God demands of them, personally, 
that they assist by word and life in training their 
children for his service and glory. Their work 
is not done when bread and clothing, a bed and a 
roof, have been provided for their children. It 
is not done when schools have beea procured, 
and seats in the churches. These are all acces- 
sory, and well in their place. But the Father 
himself is bound to exert himself for the benefit 
of his children ; for their physic.! training; for 
their intellectual cultivation ¢ d development; 


the indifferent to the desire for the possession of | ing them to himself in the intense and confiding 
his sources of joy. It associates religion with| love which childhood feels for the Father who 
happiness, among children. It is a beautiful | upholds it, that his own spirit and thought so far 
a the soul to its Saviour; like the per-| as they are Christian shall pass into theirs, and 


the life of his character be transmitted to them. 
He is bound to do this. It is not his privi- 
lege, merely. It is his indispensable and incom- 
municable puty. God requires it of him. He 
will require it at the Judgment. If he can- 
not accomplish it without sacrificing his gains, 
then he had better sacrifice them boldly, before 
the earth is one day older. If he cannot accom- 
plish it without leaving the city and going else- 
where, he had better go as if shod with the 
Lightning. For money will perish; but the 
souls of his children will live while God lives. 
And verily it were better to go to the Judgment 
toward which we press, without the remembrance 
of wealth or ease enjoyed on earth, than to go 
there with our children, guilty and lost by our 
neglect. 


INSTALLATION IN BROOKLYN. 


misplacement it has been neglected till now.] 


the Rev. Timothy Atkinson, of Lowell, Mass., 
was installed Pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional church in Brooklyn, late Rev. Mr. 
Sprague’s. The council convened for the exam- 
ination of the Pastor elect in the afternoon, in- 
cluded Rev. Messrs. Spear and Noyes of the 
South and Jay-street churches in Brooklyn, with 
Drs. Lansing, Cheever and the other Congrega- 
tional clergymen of the vicinity, and Rev. Mr. 
Whiting of Lawrence, Mass. The public ser- 
vices of Installation took place in the evening. 
The sermon was preached by Mr. Whiting, upon 
the character of John, the beloved disciple. It 
aimed at a development of that in John—his cha- 
racter and history—which called forth toward 
him the love of Jesus; with an application of 
the subject to Christians and to ministers. It 
was an ornate, well-wrought production, and was 
listened to by the audience with much attentive- 
ness. The Installing Prayer was offered by Dr. 
Lansing. The Charge to the Pastor given by 
Rev. Mr. Coe, of the Bedford church. The 
Right Hand of Fellowship was offered by Mr. 
Storrs; and the Address to the People by Rev. 
Mr. Beecher. 

The occasion was one of much _ interest, 
though the evening was exceedingly inclement, 
and the congregation in consequence much 
smaller than it would otherwise have been. The 
church is situated in a section of the city where 
itis greatly needed, and may be largely useful. 
It embraces an excellent body of brethren in the 
Lord ; and Mr. Atkinson has all the assurance a 
minister can have, in their unanimous and ear- 
nest regard for him, of success in his labors. 
The former Pastor of the church, Rev. I. N. 
Sprague, has been recently installed over the 
Presbyterian church in Caldwell, New Jersey. 


ey 


OBSERVATORY IN BROOKLYN. 


The impulse given to astronomical study in 
our sister city, by the recent Lectures of Prof. 
Mitchell, is likely to be turned to excellent ac- 
count, we learn, by those there who have at 
heart the interests of their city and of science. 
It may result in the establishment of an Observa- 
tory on some one of the noble and appropriate 
rural eminences in their vicinity. A society has 
been formed, comprising many of the most en- 
terprising, intelligent, wealthy and benevolent 
citizens, for the express purpose of accomplish- 
ing this object. They have adopted their con- 
stitution, become organized with officers, etc., 
and intend pressing their work to a successful 
result, if energy ard perseverance can accom- 
plish it. The sum required for the building with 
its instruments, director’s rooms, etc., v7ill not be 
more, it is estimated, than from thirty to forty 
thousand dollars. Twenty thousand will suffice 
for a beginning and for all the apparatus neces- 
sary to astart. And it is believed that this can 
be secured from those whose purses ure always 
open to the calls of Society for the means of ele- 
vation and moral improvement. It is intended 
that the apparatus shall be the very best procur- 
able, at Munich or elsewhere ; that the Director 
shall be one of whom the community shall be 
proud, and by whom they shall be directly and 
constantly benefitted ; and that the entire Institu- 
tion shall be an honor to the city in which and 
to the port beside wh‘ch it is designed to stand. 
We cannot too strongly express our wish for 
the success of our neighbors over the East river 
in this their noble enterprise. It is a shame to 
this great commercial metropolis that there is no 
such ‘lighthouse of the skies’ within its range. 
And if our friends shall succeed, as we doubt 
not they will succeed by systematic and resolute 
effort, they will confer a permanent benefit not 
only upon themselves and their children after 
them, but upon our whole commercial and scien- 
tific community. 


SERVER. 


In our paper of February 21, we with great 
pleasure announced the accession to our religious 
corps editorial of Rev. Joseph Alden, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in Williams College, who had 
been the preceding week announced as associate 


“with a proprietary interest in the concern.” 
In the Observer of March 9th, a brief paragraph 
at the top of the editorial column stated that Dr. 


of Dombey & Son: 


Dr. Alden has relinquished his connection with 


professorship in Williams College.” 


ment in which the whole country was so deeply 
interested, is in no sense chargeable upon Dr. 
Alden, on the score either of fickleness, or of 
any lack of ample qualifications or devoted zeal, 
or personal liberality and courtesy toward ail his 
associates ; and while we congratulate the col- 
lege upon the restoration of a well-tried and be- 
loved professor, whom it had been sorry to lose, 
we are of opinion that it is due to the friends of 
Dr. Alden, the patrons of the Observer, the mem- 
bers of the general fraternity of editors, and the 
community at large, that a plain and true state- 
ment should be made of the facts in the case, 
that the responsibility may not be made to rest 
where it does not belong. 


SENATORIAL DIGNITY AND SOUTHERN CHIIV- 
ALRY. 


As our northern readers have had their educa- 
tion sadly neglected in all matters relating to the 
assertion of honor, and the dignity of self-defense, 
we hope they will not think it too late to learn, 
nor scorn to learn from southern examples. 
“Tue Late Senatortat Ficut.—The Wash- 
ington Union of Friday says :—‘To correct all 
misapprehension that may have arisen in the 
public mind from the many and more or less er- 
roneous reports of the recent misunderstanding 


Foote an 
statement, on 


accidental and 


[The following notice was designed for inser- 
tion immediately after the occurrence of the event 
to which it refers, but through oversight and 


On Thursday evening of last week (Feb. 29th) 








1850, 





a 








of cordial friendship which had — 
ed between them.”” 4 : 
So, therefore, ye gentlemen of cold blood and 
northern phlegm, who are guilty of contempt- 
uous pity for squabbling senators, uncurl your 
lips and take note of the nice distinction between 
a fight and a misunderstanding. We dont know 
the southern guage or the corresponding no- 
menclature, in the matter of quarrels. Butas 
nearly as facts will allow we suppose that this 
would be the scale: 

If gentlemen more or less violently rate each 
other, get very red in the face, and fierce in the 
eyes, but go off furiously without actual violence 
done, that is an interchange of southern civilities. 
If names are called, vituperative epithets applied, 
the lie given and reto} that is a piquant con- 
versation. A glass"@f brandy will thrust that 
down any man’s throat. If, in addition to that, 
gentlemen take an affectionate grip at each others’ 
throats, give a few extemporaneous thwacks, well 
laced with scratches, as in the case in hand, and 
then one goes home to cool and get breath, and 
the other steps into a printing office to wash his 
bloody nose, this, Messrs. Borland and Foote in- 
form us, is only a misunderstanding. 

If they had jerked each other into a ditch, torn 
their clothes, and set all the men in the street 
into a run to see the sport, that would have been 


the defense have evidence in reserve, wholly 


surely 

It isa most painful, as well as a most exciting 
trial. We can only say and pray, let it smite 
where it may, fiat justitia, ruat calum. 


Webster is the guilty man; or he is the subject 
of one of the most deep-laid and diabolical ecn- 
spiracies that ever the mind of man conceived. 
Is it not now a legitimate subject oi daily petition 
with everyChristian, that that Omniscience which 
knows the minutest incident of the awiul truth, 
whatever it may be, will bring it forth clear as 
the sun ? Morton. 


[We propose to give, hereafter, with the help 
of our correspondents, a summary view of the 
points of evidence in this case; but prefer to 
wait until the trial is closed. The country is so 
pervaded with daily reports of the proceedings, 
that we should be giving very little information 
by a mcre summary of the evidence as it now 
stands, all on one side, and but half developed.) 


LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 


Curcaco, March 12, 1850. 
The religious interest spoken of in a former letter, 


| the subtle 


ex i 


opinions seem the only possible, viz: either mae ; 


a scuffle. 


might lead to some difficulty. 


some blood spilt, that is a fight. 


nephews, that is a domestic broil. 


that is a row. 


strous outrage. 


populace inflicts condign punishment. 


to be set right. 


If one had got the other down and pounded his 
face into negro hues, having half a dozen men 
tugging at his own skirts meanwhile, and half a 
dozen more at theirs, and several spectators grow- 
ing red, and swearing terribly, that, in southern 
chivalry, would hgve been a little ‘affair’ that 


If pistols and bowie knives are drawn and 
When this 
takes place between a man and his wife's rela- 
tions, and all one’s brothers and cousins, and 
friends on one side arenimbly slashing and firing 
at all his wife’s brothers, and cousins, and 


If a judge decides a cause in a manner unusu- 
ally displeasing to a very large circle of influen- 
tial men, and they mob him, chase him out of the 
county, get chased back by his friends, oceupy 
two or three days in scattering fights, burn half 
a dozen dwellings, set on foot about twenty duels, 


If a man ask a southern gentleman to pay a 
repudiated debt; or takes occasion to express 
dislike of slavery ; or says that southern soldiers 
are not the epitome of all courage and heroism, 
or that Calhoun is not inspired—that is a mon- 
Upon offense so unnatural, for 
which the laws have made no provision, the 


In the matter of the recent misunderstanding 
between Messrs. Foote and Borland, we are glad 


And since they assure us that there was noth- 
ing in it but quarrelsome words, in a public street, 
at the capital of the Union, between two vener- 


has resulted in several additions already made to the 
and others in prospect at future commu- 

ms. The three churches connected with the Pres- 
byterian Association, N. S. and the Baptist and 
Methodist churches, have shared in the blessing. The 
death of an eminent lawyer connected with the Bap- 
tist church, and of Rev. Mr. Barlow, rector of Trin- 
ity church, have conspired to deepen the solemnity 
pervading the community. Mr. Barlow’s death will 
be deeply regretted by all lovers of truly evangelical 
religion. He was devoted to the Episcopal church, 
but more devoted to the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 

You have probably seen the first publication of the 
“ Minnesota Historical Society,” being an address by 
Rev. E. D. Neill. Chicago is pretty far west, but we 
are about 600 miles fiom St. Paul’s, and begin to feel a 
little like being in the center by-and-by. There will 
be some emigration from this place to Minnesota next 
spring. 

Several prosperous mission Sabbath-schools are 
maintained here among our foreign, and part of our 
American population. They number about 400 
pupils, and all have libraries which are thoroughly 


much more work of this kind. The good accom- 


this means, whom nothing else has reached. 
Dera. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 
Oxrorp, March 6, 1850. 


come Dr. Achilli. 


used, and much prized. There is need, however, of 


plished is very manifest in various ways. Many Ca- 
tholic families are reached by Gospel truths through 


Dr. AcuiLu 1x Lonpon.—There is to be a meet- 
ing in Exeter Hall this day (the 7th) to meet and wel- 
It will be of an interesting char- 
acter; but there will be the drawback, that Dr. Achilli 
must speak through an interpreter: he speaks fluently 


at the Eclectic Review.and its editor, as if an “ alarm- 
ing” and “ infidel” manifesto on the subject of religion 
and human happiness had really been put forth! put 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCY. 


Crry Tracr Socierr.—On Monday, the 18:} ») 


rth, too, in the Eclectic, of all the publications in the | March, the New York City Tract Society held me; 
Si ¢ of its sett] d positions being to deal with | ings for devotional exercises in three differey 


s matter. The Banner did not print the ap- 


| eee 80 


party mutilated a lecture of Dr. Hampden, in which 
he had defended the Trinitarian doctrine, and by sup- 
pression formed the materials for a charge of Soci- 
nianism. Without the strong motives and premedi- 
tated design of these conspirators, Dr. Campbell has 
been misled into committing a similar outrage upon 
truth, justice and charity. 

Hon@arian Lirerature.—T wo works, which have 
a special interest at this time, have just been published, 
Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady, by Theresa Palszky, the 
lady of Pulszky, the late Under-secretary of State to 
the Emperor of Austria. -It gives an interior view of 
the Hungarian revolution and its incidents. The other 
is The Village Notary, a work of fiction, descriptive of 
Hungarian life, by Baron Eétoés. These interesting 
worke are published here at twenty-one shillings. 
They will probably be had at half a dollar in New 
York ere long. The Memoirs are dedicated to the 
Marchi of Lansdown. 

Taz Menai Bripce.—The greatest event of re- 
cent occurrence is the experimental opening of the 
great tubular bridge: it was the triumph of modern 
skill. An aggregate weight of three hundred tons 
was slowly drawn through, without any sensible de- 
flection being observed. Finally, a train of two hun- 
dred tons of coal was allowed to rest for two hours 
on the centre of the tube. The result of this severe 
test was a deflection of 4-10ths of an inch ! 

English opinions, English literature, theological 
and general, and English and Irish paupers, are 
enough to sink America. I am woe for it sometimes, 
and sometimes angry. Cheap Biackwoods, cheap 
quarterlies, for your leading and literary classes, and 
cheap trash for the many; and then scarcely disguised 
Romanism, from the Wilberforces and Moberleys— 
altogether are enough to poison Lake Superior. 

{Our Englishman can but poorly realize how much 
bad matter it would take to poison Lake Superior ; or 
how very limited is the influence of Anglo-Romanish 
writings on the public mind of this countrf. Form- 
ing his conceptions about inland water from the pretty 
little rivulets called the Isis and Cherwell, and of the 
power of Puseyism from its prescriptive preponder- 
ance at Oxford, he cannot comprehend the diluting 
effect which the virus undergoes when thrown into 
the broad expanse of America, without any of the 
adventitious advantages of prerogative or concentra- 
tion —Ep, Inp.] 

I send you a fac simile of a letter by Wilberforce, 
Bishop of Oxford. Look at it, and into it, and see 
how “ Church” is entering into our vitals privily. In 
every parish there is a clergyman ; often, from posi- 
tion, he is paramount : he is made a spy. Now, here 





able senators, which ended in a scuffle and several 


blows, which brought them to their senses, and. 


in Italian and French. 


SunpDAY Labor in THE Post-Orrice.—Upwards 


them that it is no worse. * 


DR. TYLER’S LETTER. 


to give so much space to a 


upon his letter. 


— + 


THE HUTCHINSONS. 


New York to crowded houses. 


comfortable seating of a large «:sembly. 


———2 


at ‘Of as a new sentence. 


— es 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 
Boston, March 25th, 1850. 


streets have not seen for many weeks. 


which each agreed to digest at his own leisure, 
we correct our first impressions and congratulate 


On our first page will be found a letter from 
Rev. Dr. Tyler, of East Windsor, justifying the 
course of the complainants against Dr. Bushnell. 
To some of our readers it may seem unnecessary 
local question of ec- 
clesiastical law, but as there are important gen- 
eral principles involved in the case, we have 
thought it right to allow Dr. T. to be heard—re- 
serving for future occasion our own comments 


These pleasing vocalists are again singing in 
We understand 
that they intend to give two or three concerts at 
the Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, where they 
will doubtless be greeted by all lovers of simple, 
natural music embodying sentiments of affection, 
truth, and humanity. The house is well adapted 
for concerts, in respect both to sound and to the 


Erratum.—The reader of the notice of Wakag@a, 
on our fourth page will find his effort to under- 
stand it somewhat facilitated if he puts a period 
after ‘volumes’ in the fourth sentence, and begins 


Messrs. Eprrors :— Winter has “ backed” upon 
us, and tipped up a load of snow such as our 
Its stay 
will be brief, however, for the sun is gathering 
together the rays of his summer strength, and 


Essay on the Sabbath. 


hours’ act!” Such is the mechanics of law-making! 
The working-men are reorganizing, and haye met by 


forth what the legislature really'intended by the “ ten- 
hours’ act.” 

IncenDiaRY Frees have lately become very fre- 
quent in the purely agricultural counties of Berks and 
Bucks, and the agricultural laborers in parts of Wilt- 
shire manifest a determination not to starve in quiet. 
If these poor men could only have access to the soil 
on fair terms, they would desire no more. 


Lorp Gover, the late commander-in-chief in India, 
has returned, landing at Southampton last week. 
There was something new under the sun: the Town 
Council resolved not to address the returning warrior, 
and that, too, on the high grounds of the principles of 
Christianity. In a resolution, war generally, and the 
wars in India were plainly characterized as anti-chris- 
tian. Southampton swarms with naval and military 
men ; and these, with the nobility and clergy, got up 
an address to Lord Gough. 

Tue Rev. T. S. Grimsnaw, the biographer of 
Leigh Richmond, and the editor of the Life and Works 
of Cowper, died last week. He was a devout and 
earnest man, warmly interested in the spiritual wel- 
fare of the Jews, to promote which he traveled in the 


of six hundred petitions have been presented, praying 
for the suspension of Sunday labor in the Post-office. 
Lord Ashley moves the House on the subject after 
Easter. The excellent Christian patriot, Mr. Hender- 
son, of Glasgow, has caused a very extensive gratui- 
tous distribution to be made of Mr. Quintin’s prize 


Tue Tex-Hovrs’ Briu.—For many years the fac- 
tory workmen struggled to obtain a ten-hours’ bill, 
and at great labor and expense succeeded, despite the 
political economists and the selfish interests opposed 
tothem. The bill has worked very beneficially ; but 
certain Manchester manufacturers availed themselves 
of the loose wording of the act, to establish what was 
called a “relay system,” and so working their mills 
indefinitely : the local magistrates—manufacturers— 
read the law as desired by the inventors of the “ relay 
system :” the case was carried to the Superior Court, 
and the judge-made law actually repealed the “ten- 


delegates, in order to procure a declaratory law to set 


is my.“Lord Bishop putting the screws silently on 
every schoolmaster. There are 1050 schools in his 
diocese, kept by churchmen: he offers inspection, and 
they must have it or ware hawk! The schoolmaster 
who should decline inspection would be undermined, 
and his school whispered away by the clergy. I have 
seen this done; and under my pose an unprincipled 
sycophant has had his “diocesan school” over- 
crammed with scholars: so that here are universities 
for the aristocracy, and for those of the middle class 
who aspire to social distinction. Then there are the 
schools of the middle classes, generally, to be “in- 
spected” and drilled clerically: then there are the 
schools of the National Society to catch the millions— 
all drifting down the current of Romanism. Who 
shall deliver us from the body of this death? Slavery 
will be blotted out of your continent; but spiritual des- 
potism bids fair to hold its own here after your op- 
pressed have gone free. 


“ Cupprspon Pauace, Feb. 25, 1850. 
“ Rev. and Dear Sir: 

“ Many considerations e@myince me of the great im- 
portance of perfecting at this time the system of 
Church inspection of Church Schools. I have in con- 
sequence brought this question before the Diocesan 
board—That Board, believing that an inspection di- 
rectly emanating from the Bishop of the Diocese, and 
forwarding its returns to the Bishop would be generally 
acceptable to the Managers of Church Schools, has 
placed at my disposal its machinery to facilitate my of. 
fering an inspection, the returns of which will be 
made to me and not to the Board, to every Parish in 
the Diocese—It is my earnest desire that every Parish 
should avail itself of this offer; and I cannot doubt 
but that the great body of School Managers in the Di- 
ocese will gladly receive the inspection of a Clergy 
man sent by the Bishop, to report to him. However 
poor the School may be it will profit by such an ex- 
amination, and the results of such inspection will be 
forwarded to one who will understand the different 
circumstances of the different Schools visited. 

“ May I therefore ask you to acquaint me, whether 
there is in your parish any and what School conduct- 
ed in any way in connexion with the Church? and 
whether its manager or managers will admit the In- 
spection of an Inspector sent by me. 

“JT am, Rev. and Dear Sir, 
“ Most sincerely yours, 
“§. Oxon.” 
P.S. Just look at Slaney’s motion, March 6. See, 
our fellows one night refuse to let the people govern 
themselves, the next night they refuse to govern the 
people. They are sowing for communism. 


ANOTHER EDITORIAL CHANGE IN THE OB- 


will soon slay the sleighing. The winter months 
have been exceedingly mild, and the ice crop 
emphatically thin—adding greatly to the facial 
longitude of certain cool speculators in that 
article. 

THE NEW ALMSHOUSE. 


An elegant lithograph has just been issued of 


East, visiting Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. Another 
excellent man, the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, lies at 
the point of death. These devout and holy men are 
almost the last of their standing in the evangelical 
school in the Church of England. They will leave 
scarcely any who can be deemed successors and rep- 
resentatives of such as Simson, Newton, Scott, Rich- 


the accommodation of the city poor. 


this noble structure, which is to be completed on 
Deer Island in the course of a few months, for 
It is quite 


mond. Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, is almost the 
last remaining distinguished disciple of this school of 
Church of England prophets. 

THe WESLEYAN AGITATION continues, and gives 


March 8—P.S. The Achilli meeting yesterday, 
7th, in Exeter Hall, one of the highest interest. The 
crowds attending rendered it necessary to constitute a 
second meeting in the lower room. The Christian 
Times of this morning has a full report: the Daily 
News gives an outline, sent herewith. The mail is 
closing, and time does not admit of a descriptive ac- 
count. 

AGRICOLA. 


—— 00¢---— 


editor with Mr. Morse of the New York Observer, 


Alden’s arrangement did “not constitute him a 
partner in the firm of Sidney E. Morse & Co.” 
And in the paper of March 23 we are pained at 
seeing Dr. Alden coldly bowed out of the concern 
in the following curt paragraph, worthy to be a 
model for the corresponding clerk of the house 


“ We regret that, owing to unforeseen obsta- 
cles in the way of meeting his expectations, 


the Observer, and has resumed the duties of his 


While we run no risk in volunteering the as- 
surance that this sudden disruption of an arrange- 


attractive and imposing in its architecture, and 
is to cost $150,000. Externally, to say the least, 
it is to be a much nicer house than most of us 
who are not (yet) town paupersinhabit. Inter- 
nally, though not to be furnished with tapestry 
or Wilton, it is to be neat and home-like, which 
last we take to be the desideratum in a building 
of the sort. The aged and unfortunate should 
not be required to exercise the powers of endur- 
ance, which some of us had occasion for, in auld 
lang syne, in “Old South Middle.” It is bad 
enough to be poor, without suffering further de- 
pletion from the entomological kindred of the 
horse-leech, or being obliged to board in ‘‘ Com- 
mons.” This will be a Christian home for the 
unfortunate, a true Protestant cathedral; more 
creditable to our religion than a dozen “ Saint 
Peter's,” though their empty domes abutted on the 


occasion to fearful displays of evil tempers and of 
shameless tyranny on the part of the Conference 
party. The preachers in many districts have been at- 
tempting to expel and degrade those who express 
opinions opposed to Conferenee tyranny. In many 
cases the movement has recoiled upon themselves, 
Mr. Bromley, a highly esteemed preacher, at Bath, 
has been “suspended,” on account of his letters on 
Christian Discipline. He has been sustained by the 
affections and the prayers of the Christians of Bath, 
and preaches to large congregations in the pulpits of 
the nonconformist ministers there. The Methodists 
of York have purchased an annuity for Mr. Everett 
and his wife, equal in amount to the income of which 
he was deprived by the unrighteous doings of the 
Conference. At Bristol, the President of the Confe- 
rence, who went down to vindicate its doings, could 
not get a hearing, because permission to attend was 
refused to the expelled preachers. 


around their freezing altars. 
MINISTERIAL, ETC. 


Dracut, Mass. 


new railroad station. 
church. 
TRIAL OF PROF. WEBSTER. 


D. Sohier, Esq. 


zenith, while ulcered lazaroni clamored for alms 


Mr. Brown Emerson, jr., of Salem, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Congregational church in 
Mr. J. E. B. Jewett, late of the 
Theological Seminary in Andover, has accepted 
a call to the new Congregational church in East 
Jaffrey, N. H. Rev. J. M. R. Eaton, of the class 
of 1844 at Andover, has asked a dismission from 
his pastoral charge in Shirley, Mass. A new 
church edifice has been dedicated in South Ando- 
ver, standing near the new railroad station, or 
more correctly, near where there ought to be aj man.” The reviewer objects to “ the fierce and insult 
It is oceupied by a Free 


This trial commenced on Tuesday morning, 
under Chief Justice Shaw, and Associate Judges 
Wilde, Dewey and Metcalf. Counsel for govern- 
ment, Attorney-General Clifford, and Geo. Bemis, 
Esq. For prisoner, Hon. Pliny Merrick, and E. 


The accused has maintained a self-possessed 
and quiet aspect. The jury were empaneled 
without much delay, and the indictment read. 
The Attorney-General then briefly stated the main 


Happrvess anv Biessepness—Dr. Campbell, of 
the British Banner, has sadly committed himself by 
an unwarranted statement respecting the Eclectic Re- 
view. The good Doctor is exceedingly zealous, but 
exceedingly rash : “ stiff in opinion,” and almost “ al- 
ways in the wrong,” to the great lessening of his use- 
fulness. In this case, he has been led, by haste and 
want of discrimination, into an act of great injustice. 
The Eclectic reviewer, in a lengthened critique on Gil- 
fillan’s Literary Portraits, had specially rernarked upon 
Gilfillan’s notice of Emerson, and objected to the col- 
oring of the portrait-painter. Gilfillan holds that there 
hangs “a deep gloom over all Emerson's poems ;” 
and assumes, finally, “the fact that he is not a happy 


ing soothsaying” of Gilfillan, and in the name of 
Christian charity and religious liberty, protests against 
it. Beside expressing his opinion to the contrary— 
an opinion founded on observation, which led him to 
believe Emerson to be “one of the happiest of ma- 
ture’s dear children,” the reviewer further makes a dis- 
tinction between “ ‘ness’ —common, material hap- 
pinesé—and the “ blessedness,” which is the privilege of 
God’s dear children. The reviewer takes it to be “a 
new and heretical doctrine in pomeenpt that a 
’s happiness as anything to do with his nearness 
Gea" and nem a case in illustration, thus : 
“ Suppose a case of total spiritual death, where there 
were health, good fortune, great talents, fine morals 
noble reputation, everything one could desire—might 


Views in Germany.—An American citizen, long 
resident in Germany, writes from Bremen to a gentle- 
man in this city, who has kindly allowed us to ex- 
tract a paragraph of much interest. The date is 
March 4th: 

“We are rapidly approaching a political crisis. 
The great struggle between despotism and liberty 
will very likely begin in afew weeks. The Great Po- 
meranian has been for some time concentrating troops 
and calling out fresh levies; and Austria and Prussia 
(although ostensibly squabbling with each other,) are 
threatening to coerce Switzerland to meet their views - 
while England is shaking her fist im the face of Russia, 
in the Greek affair. All this denotes that soon they will 
get to fighting, bringing on a general war, and very 
likely a dreadful civil war in several parts of Earope 
Switzerland and France, as republics, are a thorn in the 
sides of the three great northern and eastern rogues. 
With the first they will, if they can, play over again 
the Polish partition game; giving that dishonorable 
character at the head of the French government 4 

part, as a sop, and the illusive promise of making 

him monarch of France, to assist them in their pro- 

ject, or to throw no obstacle in their way. God grant 

that the French people may in time see through the 

game, and kick him out, or otherwise prevent his 

doing mischief; and then turn upon those three 
rogues, in which case I think it would not be long be- 

fore they would have bitterly to repent of what they 

have done, and are about attempting to do.” 


Juxnxy Lixp.—The same gentleman writes as fol- 
lows, about the Swedish songstress : 

“As your daughters are musical, it may interest 
them to hear that Jenny Lind will visit the States. 
On the 7th Feb. I spent an evening and supped with 
her at the house of a lady friend of mine here, with 
whom she was staying. She told me she would leave 
Liverpool the end of August or beginning of Septem- 
ber. I had an opportunity of being in her company 
once at Berlin, in 1846, and heard her sing several 
times at Frankfort; and was told by friends there 
whom she visited, that she was a very virtuous, amia- 
ble and good character. Such a character she has al- 
ways maintained with the greatest purity—one of the 
few exceptions of persons of her profession ; and from 
her noble, kind, and charitable manner of acting, de- 
serves the respect of every one. Setting aside her 
talent of singing—by her mind, her acquirements, and 
manners, she would have shone in ang situation. I 


and subsequent reconciliation between Senators 
nd Borland, we make the following brief 


proper msm: A 
“The meeting between those gentlemen was 


points which government expected to prove as 
these : Ist, that Dr. Geo. Parkman was murdered ; 
and, 2d, that Dr. J. W. Webster was his murderer. 
He repudiated the vulgar idea that the prosecut- 


together friendly ; and the con-| ing officer of government is to press the case 


not the be happier than David with his 
everlasting struggle, Paul with his boundless sorrow 
over Jew and Gentile, Dante, or poor Cowper ™ 

Pursuing his distinction, the reviewer pointedly 


conversed with her a good deal; and, as far as I am 
able to judge, found what has been so often said of 
her quite confirmed. She gave two concerts, both of 
which I attended with all my children; the one, 
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taste. I 


I long to go 
knows best. 
with Him ! 


only will 
A very 


paper postage only. 
1845, to entitle a publication to be clas 


foreigners and half castes 
found to have 27,204 inhabitants ; Oahu, 25.14 


An excellent old man, named 
often been his attendant in his preaching tour 
at length struck down with the measles and » 


eagerly digging gold from that precious °! 
less mine. . 
natural vision, he would not #! "rs 


little, and deserying me, 
hands, clasp one of mine, 


aged cheeks, and remain or 
length his struggling feelings would find vent i: 
words as follow 
y heart is fall 
high, broad, rich, wonderful ! 
is delicious food. 


‘forms of infid lity which are now afloat.| churches, and in the evening a quarterly meeting y, 
Banner has committed more than a blun-| held at the church of the Puritans, Union Squar, 
Rev. Dr. Cheever delivered an appropriate and im 
above, which gives the key to| pressive address. Time did not permit more ih 
half of the reports of the missionaries to be read 
This Society has for its field the entire city gn) 
county of New York, and needs $15,000 for is 


- 


Sur 


present year. It now sustains twenty mi 


sionaries, and the number of its visitors the las mont! 
was 1207, The results reported in the last quarter of 
a year were as follows: 263,762 tracts distributed - j),, 
Bibles and 268 Testaments, supplied to the destiy, 

2137 volumes lent from ward libraries: 60) children 
gathered into Sabbath, and 89 into public schools. ») 


induced to attend Bible classes, and aos , 


attend church ; 218 temperance pledges Co 
409 district prayer-meetir gs held; 11 backstiders ys 


; 88 persons hopefully converted, and 69 em 


verts received into the fellowship of evange; 
churches : 39 of the conversions were reported {),, 
present month ; and the most prominent instrume, 
tality the Lord employed, appears to have been, jy | 
cases, direct personal effort with individusls; in \» 
cases, persuading neglecters of the sanctuary to 
tend the ministry of the Gospel ; in : 
prayer-meetings; and in 7 cases, reading tracts p 
by this Society. 

These results are encouraging ; but it should be; 
collected that there may be, and doubtless are. ; 
others of which the missionaries have not obtqi 
information, and which, therefore, are not repo, 
Beside which, an incalculable amount of ben: 
crues to the community from the prevention of ¢; 
and the improvement of morals, which ¢| 
makes consequent upon the labors of thic § 
with many who yet remain strangers to experi: 


godliness. 


5 cases, « 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Americas Boarp.—The Missic mary I 
April réports donations in the month of Fu 
the amount of $22,295, including $762 in lc; 
$907 toward the debt of the Board. Thx 


to Feb. 28th is $141,385. 
ter is given from Fitz Henry Warren, & 


Assistant Postmaster General, deciding thet the 


Herald and the Youth's Dayspring are ew' 


to be sent as newspapers, at newspaper rates of post 
This is doubtless a correct decision under the di 

in the act of 1845, 
tion would put a stop to this pettifogging in re; 
postage, by abolishing the distinction between : 
papers and pamphlets, and allowing all to go at nes 
paper rates if they weigh Jess than 2 oz. ‘I 


A little common sense ir 


extract of the official letter shows the stra 


into which our officials are driven in their atten) 
reconcile the spirit of exaction which our a) 
ystem requires, with the spirit of liberal 9 
modation which the wants of the age and the » 
the people imperiously demand 


“Tt would appear, from the contents of the pul 


question, that the main object and purpos 


to collect intelligence from various missionary 
tions, and disseminate the same among those \ 

interested in the missionary cause. 
being issued as often as once a month, 9 
the collecting and disseminating of inte! 


Said pr 


of the Postmaster General are s\ 
By the 16th seeti: 


paper, it must be issued in numbers ‘co 
more than two sheets, and published a: 


8, of not more than «a month, « 


telligence of passing events.’” 

Mr. Riggs writes from Smyrna, Jor 
mectings among the Armenians ar 
numbers and interest, and one individu 


Christ. 


Mr. Schneider writes from Aintab, Dec. | 
congregations are large and attentive 
crowded to overflowing. 

Mr. Ladd writes from Broosa, Dx 1 


there now numbers 15 members, «ll \ 
; the Armenian opposition is subsid 


the greater part of the Armenians treat | 
testants with civility and reapect 
them are evidently convinced of the truth 
need the influences of the Holy Spirit to bri: 
to Christ. 

Mr. Marsh arrived at Smyrna in good heal 
20, on his way to Mozul, by the way of Bei 

Mr. Winslow writes from Madras, Dec, 13, t 
work of revising the Tamil Old Testament is 
pleted, and the printing is advanced to the Jatter } 


Great num! 


’entateuch. 


Sanpwicnu Istanps.—The census taken 
nary, 1849, shows that the population of the S 


was at that time 80,641; of whom 1,797 


The island of Hew 


Kauai, 3,941; Molokai, 3,429; Niiheu, 7 


Lanai, 528. 

From official documents it appears that tl 
nine English schools at the Islands, as als 
schools, 
primary and common schools is 505, in 
are 18,022 pupils. 

Mr. Coan writes, August 4, respecting the 
tion of health in his district. 
there were 173 births, and 1098 deaths, in: 
nearly all the new-born children. 
have passed away, but have left the seeds of dis« 
and death sown deep in the native constitution, 
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the latter having 256 pupils. The numb 
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The epides 


of mortality is still in excess above for 


years. The worship of God has been maintained 
the influences of the Spirit of God have been n 


ng the pestilence. Many church mer 


have exhibited the triumphs of faith in death 


Holy Spirit has also operated on the hea 
who were previously ‘without God 
A number have been found, in various 


of the field, who have inquired the way to Zio 
from these and former candidates two hundred 
sixty-five have been brought into the church ; » 
not a few of our wandering members have bx 
stored to the fold of the good Shepherd.” 


Joshua, w! 


h, and their attendant diseases 


“ Often have I found him, while strength al! 


prostrate with his old spectar les on. his B 
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‘ Bless the Lord! I rejoice t 

© the word of God! 
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It is sweeter than honey | 

want to see Him, I long to be with I! 
But I will wait. He ie good 

He will come by-and-by 

This only will satisfy my sou 

fill my heart.’” 


interesting improvement is going on ! 


consttuction of roads that can be traversed o: 
back «in different parts of the island. 
commenced from Kona to Hilo, that is, from tl 


Ome has! 


to the east side of the island, passing over | 
regions between Mauna Kea and Mauna L 


tance of 
public i 
predict ; 


about one hundred miles. When | 
rovements will be completed » 
ut we rejoice to see them commen ‘ed W 


"| a good degree of zeal and energy 


Sourn Arrica—At the annual meeting of ' 
mission, held in September, arrangements wi 


to occupy some new stations. 


The brethret 


been joined by a German missionary, who is «: 


of laboring in conjunction with therm 


The { 


for books has become so great, that Mr. Wild 
felt constrained to devote his entire attention | 
press until a printer shall arrive from this cou 
At the latest dates, Nov. 25, they had print 


copies of 


anew hymn book, and a tract wri'l’ 


Mr. Bryant; an arithmetic by Mr. B. was in 
The extracts given in the Herald from the 
station reports presented at the meeting of ' 
sion, are full of novelty and encouragement 


that God 
way and 


has in a wonderful manner preps" 
prospered the efforts of this missict 


A. Grout has received seven members to |! ' 
et Umvoti, and all the members give great **'" 
tion. His schools also are in good condition, *”" 
out-station labors more and more useful. f bi" 
bach congregation he says: 


“ At the beginning of the year, my Sabbat! 


was small, owing to opposition occas!0! 
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for their right moral education; or the unfolding 
circles. He has the means in his hand and the | and the : owe; for 
openings around him for beneficent influence. intel 

And the star-dome above him is but a symbol of 


The excitement gradually died away, and Ie ft ‘ , 
open for the people to come together again <i 
ship. Hence during the year, we have bad a gre 

i in the of attendants ; 90 that i 
been common the past winter to see many SUPE 
se of the bone Serie oar ech concerti: 
was no room for them inside. f 


asks : “ Does George Gilfillan actually know nothing | Haydn’s “ Creation;” the other, composed of two or 
about blessedness, as by no means including happincss, | three pieces from serious operas, ending with Swedish 
for all he talks so much about it in other portions of | and other melodies. As usual, she completely en- 
his work? Why does he rescue such wandering spir- | chanted the audience. I think very little of the mo- 
its as Shelley and Hazlett, from the ill-considered ha- | rality of persons of her profession; bat I must cor- 
tred of the mob, only to impale another victim ‘| dially say, she merits the esteem of every one, from 


versation commenced in a spirit and in terms en-/ beyond the warrant of facts; and declared that 
tirely courteous and kind. As the conversation | 1: functions were essentially judicial ; that he 


ressed, it grew earnest and excited. From ‘ 
ie catae of Se subject talked of, lan; was | Should confine himself tc a simple statement of 


ge| used by one of them which was taken as offensive | facts, without any attempt to bias the mind of 
y the other, and blows ensued. A moment after-| the jury. 


of baptizo, why not so translate it in the English 
version of the Scriptures? [t surely will not be 
pretended that to baptize, as an English word, 
means only to immerse. Why not apply the 

rule heret Some for the sake of consis- 








much opposition. Says an intelligent writer in 

the Southern Baptist of the 20th instant : 
“ at the ‘ 

of ta elias of tone ws have boon warm 


ties! It is appropriate to him, then, that he 
tency would do it, but the proposal meets with | MPPY-, 
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pressed deep regret at the 
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On motion of Mr. Sohier, all the witnesses on 





t commenced. 
The trial is proceeding slowly, yet so far (un- 


There is something ‘and generous in the tone 
of this remonstrance with the clever, dashing, florid, 
Gilfillan, and a wise and philosophic 


distinction is established. But, at a glance, Dr. Camp 





bell saw “ Infidelity” im it; and forthwith run-a-muck 


her noble and charitable manner of acting, being al- 
ever applied to, or as occasion offers. She said she 
did not intend to go on the stage again, and that her 
engagement for the States was to sing in concerts.” 
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shown to our Sabbath exercises, leave me no occasion 

to complain in this respect.” . 

Dr. Adams, at Umlazi, reports thus: me a. 

“In my last report I stated that there nm no 
time during the pasha year when we had not had 
evidence of the presence and operations of the Holy 
Spirit; and we are enabled to make a similar state- 
ment in regard to the past year. -The Spirit of the 
Lord has been with us in the services of the Sabbath, 
in the female prayer meeting, and in the monthly con- 
cert. We have had constant proofs of his presence 
and power in our own family and in the families 
around us. , 

The accounts from Greece, and from all the mis- 
sions in Western Asia, seem hopeful and evinee pro- 
gress and the presence of the Holy Spirit. Numerous 
philological facts and suggestions are scattered through 
these letters, which, if collected together in one view, 
would well illustrate the obligations which literary 
pursuits are under to modern Christian missions. 
‘The annual letter of the Nestorian mission says : 

“ We have just received a letter from Mr. Burgess, 
now in the service of the King at Teheran, in which 
he informs us that his Mo‘esty is interested in the 
audy of geography. Mr. bargess has been ordered 
wo give him lessons in the sciance; and he requests 
ys to forward him such books as will aid him inedis- 
carging the duty. By order of the King, Mr. Bar- 
‘ess has lettered in Persian the globes which our mis- 
ion presented to him last year, when he was heir ap- 
parent, and resident at Tabreez as the Governor of 
Azerbijan. exis 

OrpatNep—At Stonington, Conn., Feb. 26, Rev. 
Leonard Black, as pastor of the Third or colored Bap- 
jst church. The council of neighboring churches were 
pnanimous in apfroving his examination, or Christian 
experience, call to the ministry and views of doctrine. 
Rev F. Dennison preached, and gave the charge, and 
Rey. M. J. Gonsalves offered the ordaining prayer. 

Mr. William H. Goodrich was ordained on the 15th 


igstant, pastor of the Congregational church, in Bris- 
wl. Conn. Sermon by Rey. Charles A. Goodrich, 
DD., of New Haven, father of the candidate. 





IvstALLED—On Wednesday evening, 20th instant, 


Rev. Charles Wadsworth, pastor of the Arch-street 
Dosbeterian Church, Philadelphia. Rev. Henry A, 
Boar iman, D.D., preached the sermon, and Rev. 
[pwis Cheeseman gave the charge. 


\oreh 17, the Rev. W. R. Gordon, as pastor of the 
».:med Duteh church corner of Greene and Hous- 
«mts, ‘Che Rev. Dr. Milledoler preached an 

qpriate sermon. 
i 13, Rev. R. C. Shimeall, pastor of the Presby- 

sn church of Morrisania, Westchester county, N. 

y the O. S. Presbytery of New York. Sermon 
y Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., of New York. 

On the 19th ult, Rev. R. R. Kirk, recently of Cam- 

en,as pastor of the church and congregation of New 
York Mills. Introductory services by Rey. W. R. 
Long.of Whitesboro’; sermon by Rev. E. H. Payson, 
of New Hartford. from Acts xiv. 1. 


Tne Proneer—The sentinel announces that the 
first Protestant church on the Rio Grande was organ- 
ized at Brownsville, on the 23d ult, under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. Hiram Chamberlain, who was 
sent there by the Board of Missions of the Presbyte- 
rian church. 

Cuarteston Cotiece, 8. C.—The Rev. Jas. W- 
Miles has been appointed Professor of Intellectual 
Philosophy and Greek Literature—a new professor- 
ship recently established. 

President Mahan has returned from England, and 
accepted a call to the Clinton-street Free church, in 
the city of Newark, N. J. 


‘ 


REVIVALS. 


West Srocxsripes, Mass.—A note to thé’ same 
from Rev. Mr. Lasell, of West Stockbridge, Mass., 
says: “It may be gratifying to many friends of this 
place to learn, through the Evangelist, the religious 


aspect of things. For many weeks back there have 
been plain evidences of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, and about thirty are rejoicing in hope, and the 


work is still in progress. The work is silent, and no 
other than the usual means of grace have been em- 
ployed. I commenced my labors here last October.” 


Essex, Conn.—The Christian Secretary learns by a 
letter from a friend at Essex, that the churches there 
have been favored with a most gracious outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit for the past six or eight weeks. 
Baptists, Congregationalists and Methodists have 
shared in the work. “It may be reasonably com. 
puted,” says the writer,“ that not less than two hun- 
jred hopeful conversions have been the result of this 
glorious revival, up to the present time. Forty-two 
have already followed their blessed Master in the ordi- 
nance of baptism, and several more are expected soon 
to follow, while others are still anxious to know what 
they shall do to. be saved.” 

Osweco, N. Y¥.—The Daily Times, of Oswego, 
says: ‘ At the present time an unusual degree of in- 
terest is visible in the various denominations in this 
city. During the season of Lent, Christ's Church has 
been frequently open, and religious services held, 
during the week, Protracted meetings have been in 
progress among the Baptists and Methodists. Last 
Sabbath, quite a number of new members of the 
former church, were admitted by immersion. In the 
Presbyterian churches an impressive seriousness is 
visible, and some hopeful conversions have already 
resulted.” 

Avrora, Kane Co., Itu.—A letter from a corre- 
spondent of the New York Evangelist says: “ We 
have had a meeting here for three weeks, in the 
First Congregational church, conducted by our pas- 
tor, Rev. D. Miller, which has been a blessing to 
this church and community. There have been sey- 
eral conversions, and some backsliders reclaimed. 

Twelve united with the church last Sabbath, the 
most of whom are heads of families. The meetings 
still continue interesting and solemn, and the con- 
versions, in most cases, have been bright and deci- 
sive 

Sarsroox, Conn.—The Mirror of that place says 
the revival continues with increasing interest. The 
conversiens in all the churches are thought to be about 
one hundred and seventy. Thirteen persons were bap- 
tized on Sunday by Rev. Mr. Eastwood, in the North 
Cove, near the Lerying grou. 


Srracusg, N. ¥—We understand that an inte- 
resting work of divine grace is in progress in the Park 
church, and that Rey. William Hogarth, of Geneva, is 
aiding the pastor, Rev. W. W. Newell. 


New Hampsurre State Prison.—The Amherst 
Cahinet says that the revival at the N. H: State Prison 
still continues, and in the judgment of the chaplain 
twenty-five give evidence of conversion. 


Quincy, I1u.—The People’s Journal says: 

“Converts are multiplying in all the churches, and 
there appears to be an awakening, such as has not vis- 
ited our city for years. On Sunday last, thirteen 
adults and youth were baptized by Rev. A. Jackson, 
of the Baptist church. Rev. Mr. Bennett, of Hanni- 
bal, Mo,, has been assisting Rev. Mr. Mears of the 
Congregational church for more than a week.” 

Orrawa, Itt.—The Free Trader says : 

“In our town never since its commencement was 
there such a series of meetings, or so general an inte- 
rest among individuals of various classes to gain a 
correct knowledge of religious truth, the tranquilizing 
hopes and the certain rewards of personal piety.” 

Mixixo up.—A Western paper states that on a re- 

cent Sabbath, Rev. Dr. Rice (O. S.) preached for the 

Clinton-street Congregational church in Cincinnati, 

Rev. Mr, Fisher for the Seventh Presbyterian church 

‘.S)\ and a N. S. Presbyterian of Cincinnati 

preached in a neighboring O. S, church, presented the 

Cause of Foreign Missions, and took a collection for 

the OS. Assembly’s Foreign Board, although he 

himself is the Secretary of the Missionary Committee 
of the A. B. CF. M. for that region.—N. Y. Presby. 
Prockastixation—A distinguished clergyman of 
the Episcopal Church in the city of New York, said 
Sshort time since to a leading Presbyterian layman, 

x. e do not expect to have you in our church, but we 
shall have your children.” The reason was this: the 
Episcopalians had planted a church in a locality 
where the Presbyterians had long felt the need of a 
house of worship, but lacked the energy and zeal to 
build one.—Presb. 

Noste Cuarity.—A mariner’s church has just 
been erected at Detroit, through the beneficence of two 
tisters. The house cost $14,000. The church is free 
of debt, with a handsome annual reyenue for church 
expenses. 

Norra Caroiina—The Raleigh Religious Messen- 
ger describes several large churches in the eastern 
part of North Carolina now destitute of pastors. 

‘Some of them are located in wealthy and intelligent 
neighborhoods, and present very desirable fields for 
good ministers of Jesus Christ. Several large coun- 


ties are entirely destitute of Baptist preaching, though | 


the people are very desirous to have the services of 
our preachers.” But we have not the men, neither do 
we know where to get them.” 

Immense ror Bartize.—A writer in the Baptist 
Register says : 

“ It cannot admit of a doubt but that the substitution 
of the word immerse for ize in,a new version, 
Which should be adopted by the Baptists genérally, 
Would in its effect, in a short time, be tantamount to 
4n admission om our part that the word baptize means 
0 sprinkle. Amd so it would be universally under- 
Stood by the community.” 


Grayp Liexr Missron.—This mission has come 
under the special patronage of the Baptist denomina- 
tion. “The ministers of the mission,” says the-N. -Y. 
Recorder, “ have become missionaries of the American 
Baptist Home Missio Society, which Society pro- 
vides for their support. is arrangement, it is stated,, 
“leaves Madame Feller, the,schools, and colporteurs, 
inthe hands of their old and well-tried friends, the 
same as before.” The Recorder kindly bespeaks a 
Vigorous movement in favor of Madame Feller and 
Aer schools. 

Jerrerson Meptcat Coutrer, Pa.—The Jefferson 
Medical College held its commencement for 1850, on Sat- 
urday, when the Provost, the Rev. Dr. C: C. Cuyler, 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Medicine upon 211 
young gentlemen. A 

Usiversrry of Maryianv.—Hon, John P. Kennedy 
has been appointed Provost of the University of Mary- 
land, in place of Dr. Alexander, ; 


Geneva Cotte@r, N. ¥.—Reyv. William _D. Wilson, |*~ 














special express to Boston, thence over House; 
telegraphs to New York City. The pro 
the telegraph from Portland to Boston 
of their telegraph. 

During the fortnight the cotton market has been 

dull, and to effect sales holfters have been obliged to 
submit to a decline. All descriptions below Fair 
Uplands have declined one-eighth. The corn market | 
is slack ; flour has declined 1s, 6d. per barrel. Pro- 
visions rather improved. Also the money market, 
American securities are in better demand, at im- 
proved rates. United States sixes, 10742108; New 
York sixes, 107a108; Pennsylvania fives, 93a94; 
Massachusetts fives, 105a106. Freights steady, with 
increasing number of passengers. The cotton mills 
are working short time. 
Lord Paimerston has at length resigned the office 
of Chief Justice of England, and Lord Campbell, 
formerly Lord Chancellor, is appointed Chief Justice. 
Lord John Russell has given notice that it is in 
contemplation by the government to abolish the office 
of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, together with the Vice- 
Regal Court of Dublin, the intention being to have 
Irish affairs managed by the Home Department, by a 
Secretary for Ireland. 


Her Majesty has authorized a publication of the fol- 
lowing liberal rewards for the discovery of Sir John 
Franklin, viz: £20,000 to any one who shall effect- 
ually relieve the crews of the ships, £10,000 for re- 
lieving or for such information as may lead to the 
relief of any of the crew, and £10,000 to any one who 
shall first succeed in ascertaining their fate. 


Mr. D'Israeli being ill, Sir James Graham is now 
the recognized leader of the opposition in Parliament. 


His chief hobby being a change in the monetary 
system. 


The Canadian annexation movement excites little 
attention. Public sentiment appears to be favorable 
to acceding to any decided expression of the wishes 
of the Canadians. 4 

Collins's new line of steamers command a large 
share of attention and good will. 

__ The London Herald says that it will take something 
in the shape of a steamship that was never yet pro- 
duced to beat any of them. 

Francr.—The anniversary of the Republic passed 
off without disturbance. The Minister of Finance 
States that the revenue will be adequate for the public 
service this year without a new loan or increased 
taxes. The postmaster-general opens all the letters 
passing to and from suspected persons. This con- 
duct has given rise to warm debates in the Assembly. 
It is said that France and Russia are completely 
united upon the Greek question. Letters from Tou- 
lon state that the French fleet, in the Levant, had 
sailed for the Greek coast. We learn from the French 
budget, just published, that the army is to be reduced 
to 408,600 men, and that the expenses of the nation 
are to be reduced 84,000,000 francs. 

The British and Foreign School Society having 
greatly enlarged their normal school, and extended 
their other operations, involving a heavy expenditure, 
applied to the public for additional aid. 

The Anti-State-Church Association has called the 
second triennial Conference of Delegates, to meet at 
the theater of the City of London Literary Institution, 
Aldersgate-street, on Tuesday, the 30th of April, at 
10 A.M. The fundamental principle of the Society 
is— 

“That all legislation by secular governments in 
affairs of religion is an encroachment upon the rights 
of conscience, and a usurpation of the Divine author- 
ity; and that the application of the resources of the 
State to the. maintenance of any form of religious 
worship or instruction, is unsound in principle, hostile 
to liberty, and opposed to the Word of God.” 

The excellent Rev. Edw. Bickersteth died on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 28, at his rectory at Watton, Herts, after an 
illness of about a month. He was ordained in 1815. 
His numerous publications of a religious character 
have been widely circulated in the United States. On 
his medical adviser announcing to him that there was 
no hope, “ Yes,” he replied, “ there is every reason to 
hope ;” adding other expressions indicative of his con- 
sciousness of the approaching change, and of his pre- 
paration for it. 

The Queen has given 250 guineas to the Orphan 
Working School, which allows her the right of one 
presentation to the school during her life. This is 
the first instance of a royal donation to a benevolent 
institution managed solely by dissenters. 

The election of Lord) Reetor of the University of 
Aberdeen has terminated in favor of Sheriff Gordon, 
by a majority of 72 over Thomas Carlyle. 

Sir Albert Denison has been created Lord Londes- 
borough, and Mr. SamuelkkJones Loyd, Lord Over- 
stone, 

Another Ten-Hours bill is in agitation, owing to 
the decision of the Court of Exchequer in favor of 
the legality of the relay system. 

At a Protectionist meeting in Dorchester, in favor 
of the restoration of the defunct Corn Laws, the 
farmers came “ armed for defense.” After some pro- 
gress in the meeting, a noise was raised by the rabble, 
who were then forcibly turned out of the house. In 
revenge, the windows were dashed in with stones, and 
the meeting was compelled to adjourn to another 
place. On their dispersion, the farmers were attacked 
with stones, and they in turn charged the rabble. A 
young man named Allen, of feeble constitution, no 
way connected with the mob, was chased by a farmer, 
and struck a heavy blow on the head, which caused 
his death the same night. Blake, the assailant, is 
bound over for trial, on a charge of manslaughter, in 
£200. We hope our British friends who are so much 
alarmed at American riots will take note of this. 

A meeting of “noblemen, gentlemen, and members 
of the medical and surgical profession,” the Marquis 
of Anglesey presiding, has resolved to found a gold 
medal prize in the University College, London, to be 
called the Liston Medal, in memory of the distin- 
guished worth of the late eminent surgeon, Mr. J. 
Liston. 

The bankruptcy of Mr. Delatield, son of the fa- 
mous and wealthy brewer of that name, has called 
attention to the Italian opera. Mr. D. has squander- 
ed in wilful and wanton extravagance a fortune of 
£90,000 in eighteen months, and winds up with a 
debt of £33,000, on which he can only pay 18d. in 
the pound. The News says that “high art was but 
the pretence under which he rushed to perdition; for 
high art is to be obtained only by pure taste, and pure 
taste disdains reckless, vulgar expenditure ; he lost his 
fortune, not because the project required such an ex- 
penditure, but because he injured the project by his 
wholesale ‘éxtravagance.” Having no bankrupt law 
in this country, any similar wantonness would come 
to its natural termination without public notoriety. 
Between 1830 and 1848, no fewer than thirty-six 
theaters in Paris have been ruined; and in the first 
seventeen months.of: the republic twelve houses were 
closed for want of support. 

The University of «Aberdeen have conferred the de- 
gree of D.D. upon Rev. ‘Arthur Tidman, the Foreign 
Secretary of:the-London: Missionary Society. Also, 
the degree of LL.D. on Rev. S. P. Tregelles, of Ply- 
mouth, the accomplished biblical scholar. ’ 

The question in regard to the Scriptural lawfulness 
of marrying the" sister of a deceased wife has been’ 
taken ‘up by’ the “General Body of Protestant Dis 
senting Ministers of the Three Denominations,” and 
the following opinion-pronounced unanimously : 

«“ That this. body;while partially admitting the force 
of those considerations which appear to some to ren- 
der it inexpedient to legalize marriage with a deceased’ 
wife’s sister, is yet of opinion that it is not contrary to 
anything contained in the Word of God; that such 
marriage is not only. in itself perfectly allowable, but 
may often be'the best which an individual’ may con- 
tract; and that while no haman law, secular or eccle- 
siastical, ought to forbid: it—such enactments being 
violations of civil or religious liberty—this body be- 
lieves that the abrogation of all such unnecessary and 
unjust obstructions to individual freedom of action, 
would at once promote happiness and virtue by afford- 
ing relief. to the conscientious and moral, and by pre- 
venting clandestine and criminal connections.” 


A number of working tailors at the West End of 
London have formed an association, with the help of 
capital furnished by some benevolent gentlemen. 
They have~taken spacious and healthy premises, 
bound themselves not to work beyond reasonable 
hours, nor on the Sabbath, chosen a governor, and 
set up business on the cheap-for-cash principle. One- 
third of the net profits will be devoted to the exten- 
sion.of their entetprise. ; 

"| The Lords of ‘the Admiralty published, March sth, 
a communication from Mr. Samuel Peck, dated Liver- 
.pool,*March ‘6th; in.which’ Mr. P. gives an extract of 
t letter from his Son’ at San: Francisco, containing in- 
telligence purporting to have been just brought-from 
Kaméchatka,'of ‘the ‘distoyery of ‘Sir’John Franklin 
and his party, who had come through the north-west 
passage! It is quite surprising that no hint of this 
intelligence has been allowed to leak out in San Fran- 
cisco or in the United States to this day. The letter 
purports to have been written on board the English 
ship Blaksley, of Liverpool, San Francisco Bay, Sun- 
day, Dec. 30, 1849, and is as follows : 

- “There was a gentleman on board this ship 
day, that has just arrived from Kamschatka, with the 
yn ws of the discovery of Sir John Franklin and all 
‘his party. They are all well, and have come through 
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-D.,is appointed Professor of Moral’ snd, Intellectual | 4/gp 


Philosophy and History ; John Palmer MeG: ; 
A-M., Professor of Mathematics; and Rev.iK 
Motealf, A. M., Professor of Latin and Greek. ~~; 
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yester- | National 


ts, and rabbits has consequently taken place. 


duce to the of Lords the two newly created 

under the 5 patra titles which he has con- 
ferred on them, of Penny Wise and Lord Pound 
Foolish. 
Traty.—There is no indication of a speedy move- 
ment of the Pope. r 

Liberte says, our private information leads us to 
believe that the return of Pius IX to his capital will 
be subordinate to his adhesion to the policy of the 
French government. It is only from that moment 
that the partial or total withdrawal of our soldiers 
from Rome will take effect. 

arm 


Viewnxa, Marcu 3.—A : y corps is 
assembling in Croatia, p ly on account of the 
disturbed state of the Turkish provinces on the other 
side of the river Save, and in the Danubian provinces. 
Russian intrigue is the cause of these agitations, 
Turxey.—Kossuth and the other principal Hun- 
garian refugees have been removed from Shumla to 
Varna, and will at once to Kutaya in Asia 
Minor. Diplomatic relations are not yet resumed be- 
tween Austria and Turkey. 


Switzertanp—The menaces of Prussia on the 
Swiss Cantonments have been renewed; but as 
France and Austria have interfered, nothing serjous 
is apprehended. 


Goruam vs. THE Bisnor or Exeter.—Judgment 
in this case was need March 8, by the Master 
of the Rolls, Lord Langdale. The court was of opin- 
ion that the doctrine of baptismal regeneration had 
been so taught and laid down in the formularies of the 
Church of England as to enable persons holding dif- 
ferent views on the subject to officiate as ministers. 
The judgment of the court below was peoomnegy Te- 
versed, on the ground that the respondent, the Bishop 
of Exeter, had not shown sufficient cause for refusal 
to induct Mr. Gorham to the living to which he had 
been appointed. The judgment of the court was con- 
curred in by all the judges who were present during 
the argument, with the exception of Vice Chancellor 
Knight Bruce. 


Mapame Beizont.—Madame Belzoni, the widow 
of the distinguished Egyptian traveler, is now resid- 
ing in Brussels, and it is represented that she is pining 
in indigence at the advanced age of seventy. A sub- 
—— has just been opened in London for her 
relief. 


Raccep Scuoois.—There are in London eighteen 
ragged schools, with 15,000 pupils. 


A Goop Measure.—A library is about to be 
formed for the use of the clerks of the Bank of Eng- 
land. It is meant to be one of circulation, and toem- 
brace productions of general interest—not absolutely 
excluding novels, but preferring works which instruct 
while they amuse. 


Mormonism 1n France.—The Frontier Guardian 
says that the Mormon doctrine has found its way into 
Havre and other parts of France. A Mormon 
preacher by the name of Taylor is laboring at Havre. 


THE WAY TO RAISE FuNDS.—A Scotch paper 
states that the United Presbyterian congregation of 
Nicholson-street, Edinburgh, handed over to the trea- 
surer the sum of $617, to be devoted to the funds for 
supporting the Caffrarian Missions. This sum is the 
result of a proposal made two weeks before, that they 
should present a “free-will offering to God” for his 
goodness to them during the past year. 
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Wasuinoton, Wednesday, March 20, 1850. 

In Senate.—After the usual niorning business of 
receiving petitions, resolutions, reports, and motions 
of course, Mr. Hale concluded his able speech. He 
dwelt on the romance which Mr. Calhoun had adduced 
as history, with reference to the Slavery agitation, and 
denied that abolitionfsm had grown and become pow- 
erful by the aid or countenance of the great political 
parties at the North. On the contrary, the Abolition- 
ists had attained whatever position they now occupy 
in despite of those parties. In illustration of this po- 
sition, he referred to the various abolition riots which 
had occurred in various places in the North in years 
past. 

Mr. Dawson said he believed there was one mob in 
Dover, New Hampshire, to which the senator had not 
referred. He hoped an explanation of that occurrence 
would be given. : 

Mr. Hale said he never heard of any such mob. 
The senator must have found that in the same book 
which contained the false accounts of abolition emis- 
saries being sent among the slaves to excite them to 
insurrection. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Dawson— Will the senator not tell us something 
about a mob in Dover, and state whether any mem- 
ber of this body had any connection with it, and 
what ? 

Mr. H. never heard of such an occurrence. He had 
heard of a meeting held there, at which the question 
of Slavery was discussed, and in which he partici- 
pated, and took the constitutional ground, just as he 
designed now to do, defending the constitutional 
rights of the South. (Laughter.) That meeting, 
however, exhibited nothing of the spirit of a mob, nor 
did it approach to it anything like as much as the 
Senate does sometimes. (Renewed laughter.) There 
was no violence, no attempt at violence. Alluding in- 
cidentally to the position assumed a few days since by 
Mr. Webster, he expressed his sincere regret that he 
could not agree with his views then expressed, while 
he rejoiced that he could agree with what the distin- 
guished senator said two years ago in the Senate upon 
the same subject, when he declared his decided, eter- 
nal, uncompromising hostility to the extension of 
slavery. 

Mr. H. dwelt at length on the inconsistency of 

Mr. Webster, and his change of position. He argued 
that the pending bill for the recapture of fugitive 
slaves was destructive to public order, and subversive 
of every principle of the Constitution. 
Mr. Cass asked explanation of the principle under 
which Mr. Seward, after taking an oath to support the 
Constitution, could refuse to carry out its provisions, 
because he believed them to be in contravention of the 
laws of God. 

Mr. Seward—I stand by every word that I uttered 
on that subject on the occasion referred to, as it is Te- 
cordedy I have no explanations to make here nor 
elsewhere. My positions are not without explana- 
tions. I have only to say that my conscience is in my 
own keeping, and that the consciences of others are 
in theirs; they will take care of their own, and, by 
God’s help, I will take care of mine. 

Mr. Cass made no reply. 

Mr. Hale resumed, incidentally alluding to Cal- 
houn’s position when speaking for the Sonth. 

Messrs. Butler, King, and Foote denied that Mr. 
Calhoun assumed to speak for the South. 

Mr..Hale read several passages, in which Mr. Cal- 
houn says what the South objects to, and what will 
please the South. If that was not speaking for the 
South, what was it ? * thy 

' Mr. ‘Foote reminded Mr.’Hale that Mr. Calhoun ex- 
pressly denied’that he spoke for the South. 

Mr: Hale said‘that with’ the’ explanation; the infer- 
énee was ‘regular that"when Mr. Calhoun said’ the 
South he meant himself.* (Great' laughter.) ‘“Tn con- 
cluding, Mr.’ Hale denied that the North were diggres- 
sive, and desired to outrage the rights of the South. 
They did,desire emancipation, and the improvement 
of the condition of man ; they did hope that the day 
would come when the word slave would:be without a 
meaning ; they desired to operate upon the hearts and 
consciences of the’ people of ‘the slaveholding States, 
and hoped to secure their-hearty cooperation in bring- 
ing about that day, when- oppression of every charac- 
ter should have no place in ‘any country upon earth. 
They asked not the aid of haman governments ; they 
knew perfectly well that, under the Constitution, Con- 
gress had no right to give such aid; but they did ask, 
in justice, that the government be not put in the way 
of this work. 

' Mr. Chase obtained the floor, and the farther con- 
sideration of the subject was postponed until Tues- 
day. 

Mr. Foote’s motion for a select committee was post- 
poned till Friday. 

Mr. Dayton having the floor, the President’s Cali- 
fornia Message was postponed until Monday. 

Mr. Hunter having the floor, the Census bill was 
then taken up, amended, and discussed until after 4 
o’clock, when the Senate adjourned. 

Ix tHe Hovse.—A debate occurred on a report of 
the Printing Committee, in favor of 5000 extra copies 
of the report in favor of Whitney's scheme for 4 rail- 
road to the Pacific. In the end, the whole matter was 
laid on the table—83 to 51. 

The bill appropriating for the deficiencies of the 
current year was then taken up,and a long debate en- 
sued with regard to the merits of the Home Depart- 
ment and its chief, the unauthorized employment of 
clerks, the politics of the clerks, &c. 

Tavurspar, March 21. 

In Senate.—Mr. Foote presented certain resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of Mississippi. He proceed- 
ed to comment on a series of articles published in the 
7 igencer, in: which the Nashville Conven- 


tion.’ He’said the con’ ‘would not fail to meet, 
in the event of certain measures being passed; ‘and if 
it met, would prove that its objects were patriotic and 
true to the Union. : ? 
> Mr.’Smith, of Connecticut, then called up Brad- 





tion was compared to Hartford Conven- | U 


pied. 

The facts of the case would not bear out the asser- 
tions in the least degree ; they were malicious, 
and unfounded. He examined the resolution, and 
drawing a comparison between it and one somewhat 
of the same ssc apap oe by the Senate aap 
General Jackson’s Administration, stated that, al- 
though the latter was less offensive than the one now 
under consideration,.Geueral Jackson refused to com- 
ply with its terms, regarding it, as he did, as an usur- 

ion, as offensive, and as anti- i as the 
ish Inquisition, and expressing his readiness to 
oogeet for his vindication to the American le. 
r. Foote begged the senator to spare Demo- 
cratic party, now pr 

Mr. Smith replied that never believe the 

r from Mississippi 
ter.) Mr. Smith re- 


party prostrate while 

keeps his feet. (Great 

viewed the Allison letter, and others of a similar cha- 
racter, written by General Taylor prior to the Presi- 
dential contest, maintaining that instead of giving 
pledges, they repudiated them. 

Ix rue Hovsn.—A bill was passed to carry into 
effect the treaty with Brazil, by the appointment of a 
commissioner and clerk, the adjudication of claims 
against Brazil, and that the money from Brazil be re- 
ceived by the Secretary of the Treasury, and paid 
when awarded ; the commission to continue for one 
year. 

The Deficiency bill was then taken up in commit- 
tee of the whole, after a resolution closing debate at 
2 o'clock. 

Fripar, March 22.. 

In Senate—aA bill granting a pension to the 
widow of General Worth, was passed. 

Mr. Bell’s resolution calling for a copy of the in- 
structions to our agent employed to visit Hungary, 
during the war between that country and Austria, was 
passed. 

Mr. Underwood presented a memorial against the 
employment of chaplains in the public service, and 
Mr. Benton defended the practice of employing chap- 
lains. 

The Senate then took up Mr. Bell’s resolutions of 
compromise, upon which the pending question was 
Mr. Foote’s motion to refer to the Select Committee 
of thirteen. 

Mr. Dayton proceeded to address the Senate upon 
the general question of Slavery, particularly with re- 
ference to the admission of California. He attributed 
the existing embarrassments to the war with Mexico. 
This difficulty was foreseen by many senators, who op- 
posed all acquisition of territory. . Their opposition 
was overcome by the votes of Southern gentlemen, 
who united with Democrats from the North in forcing 
the measure through, the responsibility of which rest- 
ed entirely on the South. California was the first of 
the troubles resulting. He was in favor of immediate 
admission. 

He considered the Fugitive bill, now under consid- 
eration, unusual and unnecessary, and calculated to 
increase the opposition in the North to the claims of 
the South. He was a ready and willing to 
vote for a proper bill carrying into effect the pro- 
vision of the Constitution in relation to the recapture 
of fugitives from labor. He objected to making every 
federal officer a slave catcher. The marshals had full 
authority for all necessary purposes, being empowered 
to deputize just as many assistants as they think ne- 
cessary to enable them to fulfill their duties. He was 
in favor of according to the claimed fagitives the right 
of trial by jury, and in controversion of the assump- 
tion that a law granting such right could be no relief 
to the South, because under it the slave would never 
have been given up. He cited numerous cases to show 
that the claimant would universally be safer with his 
case in the hands of twelve sworn jurors, than in the 
hands of a commissioner. The latter officer would 
frequently quail beneath the storm of public feeling 
in favor of the claimed fugitive, while the jury, re- 
garding their oaths, must render a final verdict in 
accordance with the evidence. Mr. D. also consider- 
ed the institution of Slavery, showing its paralyzing 
influence upon the energies, growth, and prosperity of 
a State, concluding with an appeal against its estab- 
lishment, when founding an empire upon the Pacific. 
He was not in favor of the Wilmot Proviso. He 
steod upon the doctrine of non-intervention ; but if 
forced to vote on the Wilmot Proviso, he would vote 
for it. He believed that Congress had the power to 
adopt it. As to the question of Slavery and the slave 
trade in this District, and Slavery in Deseret and New 
Mexico, he had nothing to say ; they were not at pres- 
ent practical subjects. He was in favor of considering 
each of the questions before the country one by one, 
and disposing of each before the other is taken up. 

In tHE Hovse.—The day was spent in voting in 
Committee of the Whole on the Deficiency bill. 

The committee then rose. Mr. Bayly moved the 
previous question ; pending which, without disposing 
of the bill-— 

The House adjourned till Monday. 

The Washington correspondent of the Tribune 
writes— 

“ Until this session no petitions relating to Slavery 
have been received by the Senate. Now all such pe- 
titions, with few exceptions, are received. 

“ Rest assured that no bill will pass the Senate to 
recapture fugitive slaves without a provision for their 
trial by jury, where arrested. The tone of the North- 
ern press, especially of the interior of New York 
State, is doing much for liberty. Congress will pro- 


bably get to cheap postage and smooth water by 
June.” 


Monpar, March 25. 

In Senate.—Mr. Seward presented a number of 
petitions, including one against Slavery, another in 
favor of free soil, and another in favor of granting a 
trial by jury to fugitive slaves. Also, a number of 
others of the same description. 

Mr. Miller, of New Jersey, presented the legislative 
resolutions from his State, in favor of preserving the 
Union under all circumstances. 

Mr. Webster rose and explained in regard to the 
alleged inconsistency between his recent speech, 
and the remarks he made in 1848. He denied that 
there was any inconsistency; he had never voted 
for any increase of slave territory ; but he should vote 
in favor of carryiag out the compact with Texas. 

Mr. Hale replied, that Texas was admitted in 1845, 
and the Texan compact was as much a reality in 
1848 as in 1850. 

Mr. Webster said he had voted against the treaty 
by which this territory was acquired, and if some, 
who are now finding fault with him, had then voted 
with him, we should not have had the territory to 
cause this difficulty. ‘ 

Mr. Hale said that a motion was made to amend 
the treaty by adding a clause to prohibit slavery, and 
this motion was not sustained by the vote of the sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, although he was in the cham- 
ber five minutes before and after the vote was taken. 
Mr. H. had voted for the treaty because he consider- | 
ed a bad peace better than a worse war. He now 
honestly believed there was agreat difference between 
the position of the senator in 1848, and that now as- 
sumed. If he was wrong in that opinion, he was not 
alone. The whole country thought the same thing. 
The opinion also found support in the fact, that the 
Union newspaper, which had been continually pour- 
ing out its abuse upon the heads of gentlemen from 
the North, the Hon senator among the rest, until his 
last speech was delivered, when the editor evinced his 
conviction and approbation of the change, by exhaust- 
ing the vocabulary, almost, to find terms sufficiently 
laudatory of the position now taken. 

Mr. Webster thought Mr. Hale not competent to 
Pp the opinion of the whole country. 

Mr. Douglass, from the Committee on Territories, 
reported two bills—first for the admission of the State 
of California; the second, to grant territorial govern- 
ments for Eutaw, Deseret, and New Mexico. 

Also an amendment to the Territorial bill, making 
provision for the adjusting of the Texas boundary. 

Mr. Douglas stated the views of the committee on 
the subject, and the bills were then read. 

Mr. Foote asked that the consideration of the Ter- 
ritorial bill be taken up first. 

Mr. Hunter addressed the Senate upon the ques- 
tion of slavery, maintaining the right of the South to 
take their slaves into the territories, and picturing the 
evils which would result from emancipation. He felt 
that the Union could not be permanently preserved 
by any patched up compromise, but was ready to do 
anything that promised peace, if consistent with the 
constitutional rights of his State. 

In rae Hovss. The Deficiency Bill was finished. 
The amendment giving 9,000 dollars outfit for a 
minister to Prussia in place of Hannegan recalled, 
and $4,500 to Austria, in place of Webb rejected: 
was carried 114 to 72. 

Mr. Tharston, the delegate from Oregon Territory, 
made the first speech in Congress from the Pacific. 
He earnestly vindicated the claim of California to 
immediate admission. 

Mr. Breck, of Kentucky, followed. He intimated 
that the North would have been less zealous for the 
admission of California, if the clause prohibiting 
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tained by his example; and that, as to the charge of 
cowardice, he was prepared to meet it whenever the 
senator from Missouri would remove certain stains 
from his escutcheon, or prove himself amenable to the 
laws which govern gentlemen. 

After some more of this sort of sparring, Foote’s mo- 
tion was laid on the table, on motion of Mr. Dickin- 
son. 
Mr. Chase addressed the Senate. He vindicated 
the body of anti-slavery men from the charzes made 
against them. He claimed that the doctrine of the 
equality of natural rights ought to govern all legisla- 
tion, on the subject of slavery as well as every other; 
that Congress cannot legislate for the states, but is 
bound to keep slavery out of the territories; con- 
tending that prior to the Constitution, the opinion and- 
action of the people was against slavery, but, that a 
change took place soon after that period ; gradual at 
first, and almost imperceptible, but soon becoming 
more marked, and resulting in enormous extension of 
slave territory and vast increase of slave States, and 
the transfer of the government to the control of the 
slave power. He imputed this change, in part, to the 
great increase of cotton culture, caused by the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin, and the consequent rise in the 
market value of slaves, and in part to the political 
power growing out of the slave representation. Mr. 
Chase here paid a glowing tribute to the memory 
of Jefferson, and contrasted his claim to the grateful 
remembrance of mankind with that of him, whoever 
he may have been, by whose talents and efforts the 
policy of the government had been fatally reversed. 

In THE Housr.—Mr. Preston King asked leave to 
offer a resolution to close all debate in committee, on 
the —— day of —— on the bill for the admission of 
California. 

The Speaker decided the resolution not to be in or- 
der, because the bill was not referred to the committee 
by the House. A resolution could be offered, how- 
ever, to stop debate on the California message. 

Mr. King said that his desire was to get a vote on 
the bill by the House. 

After a season of comparison, Mr. King declared 
that the journal of the House had been mutilated ; on 
the 13th he offered a resolution to close debate on the 
California bill, and the journal had it the California 
message, the word “ bill” having been erased, and the 
word “ message” interlined. 

The Speaker—The gentleman will submit his 
charge against the person. 

Mr. King—I was informed, by a subordinate clerk, 
that it had been done, and by the direction of the 
Speaker. , 

The Speaker—The gentleman charges that the 
Speaker of the house has mutilated the journal. 

Mr. Inge—That is the charge. 

Mr. McLane—I ask for a Committee of Investiga- 


ion. 

The Speaker—Will the gentleman 
in writing ? 

Mr. King sat down to write. Meanwhile the mem- 
bers were breathlessly silent. Mr. King, in a short 
time, sent the charge in writing to the Clerk to be 
read. It is as follows: 

I charge that the journal of the 13th inst. has heen 
mutilated by erasing the motion I made, and ir. er- 
lining one I did not make. 

Speaker—Incorporate the name of the person. 

Mr. King—I was told that it was done by the di- 
rection of the Speaker. 

The Speaker then left the chair, and called Mr. 
Winthrop to preside. Another exciting time ensued. 
The Speaker explained that he directed the Cle: t 
make the resolution refer to the message, instead of 
the bill, because the bill had not been before the 
House, and the House had no knowledge of its exist- 
ence, and therefore the motion could only refer to the 
message and not to the bill. 

Mr. Inge asked whether Mr. King was willing to 
withdraw his charge. 

Mr. King declined to do so. He had a high respect 
for the Speaker, and believed that nothing but con- 
straint had induced him to alter the journal. Those 
who threatened the existence of the government would 
not hesitate by artifice, to accomplish their purpose. 

This remark produced great excitement. Mr. K, 
was loudly called to order, and the Speaker [ pro tem.} 
rapped, and requested the gentlemen to take their 
seats. The House was in great confusion. The 
question of order was then raised, the several reso- 
lutions which had been ordered were again read, and 
everybody wanted to say something, add the House 
refused to second the demand for the previous ques- 
stion on Mr. Burt’s resolution. 

Mr. Wentworth said that if gentlemen wanted to 
raise a storm in the North, they had better make'a 
martyr of Mr. King. 

Mr. Holmes, at the instance of Mr. Venable, re- 
newed his motion for a committee of nine. 

Further proceedings took place, and finally, by a 
vote of 91 to 69, the resolution for a Committee of 
Investigation was agreed to. 

Mr. Winthrop appointed the following on the 
Committee :—Mr. Holmes, (dem.) of South Carolina; 
Mr. Vinton, (whiz) of Ohio; Mr. Boyd, (dem) of 
Kentucky; Mr. Ashmun, (whig) of Massachusetts ; 
Mr. Doty, (dem.) of Wisconsin ; Mr. Stephens, (whig)a 
of Georgia; Mr. Strong, (dem.) of Pennsylvania ; 
Mr. Gentry, (whig) of Tennessee; Mr. Richardson, 
(dem.) of Illinois. 

No Free Soil member on the Committee ! 


Wepnespay, March 27. 

Ix Senate.—Mr. Benton rose for a personal ex- 
planation. The report of the proceedings yester- 
day, as published in the papers of the morning, 
had been altered, so far as respects the remarks of 
Mr. Foote. He denied the right of any senator to 
modify a report of a personal matter, even to a word. 
The published report not only left ont what he did 
say, but substituted what he did not, thereby sending 
forth to the country an entirely false statement of the 
matter. Mr. Foote admitted that he had changed the 
report, (as he always does—his printed speeches are 
never reports of what he says in the Senate) but main- 
tained that he had not varied its sense, and had made 
no alterations which he had not a right to make. He 
ended his explanation with a direct provocation to 
Mr. Benton to settle the difference by a duel; to which 
the latter replied by a scornful laugh. th 

Mr. Chase resumed and finished his speech; ex- 
pressing himself strongly in favor of the admission of 
California, and against the omnibus committee, 
against Webster’s positions in regard to néwsslave 
States from Texas, &c., and closed by showingshow 
distinctly the slaveholders have threatened disanion 
in case of non-compliance with their demands. . » 

In tHe Hovse—Mr. Winthrop occupied the Speak; 
er’s chair. Mr. Holmes asked and obtained leave for 
his committee to sit while the House is in session. 

The Woodworth Patent-Extension Bill was de- 
bated, and laid on the table. 

r. Ashmun made a speech on the California ques-| 


t 
put his charge 


tion, and slavery in general. He was in favor of 2 
trial by jury in slave cases. He had no apprehension 


that slavery would exist in California, and therefore’ f 


had no desire to press on her the Wilmot Proviso. 
If it could be proved that slavery cannot go to New 
Mexico, no act of his would give offence to the South ; 
but as long as Southern men insist on carrying their 
slaves to New Mexico, he would conform to the 
views of his constituents, and go for the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. There was no necessity for forcing an issue. 
All that New Mexico needs is a regiment of soldiers 
to keep off the Indians. Wisdom and patriotism dic- 
tate that we should stand by the President. 

The Speaker pro tem. laid before the House a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, enclos- 
ing a report from Thomas Butler King, on the con- 
dition of California; which was laid on the table, and 

Mr. Stephens, of Ga., moved 10,000 extra copies 
be printed. Referred. 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Carrrornia Success.—A correspondent, “J. E. 
W..,” of the Journal of Commerce, says : 

“I do not know of a single instance of real success 
at the mines, on the part of a single one of the pas- 





production 
during the last year, was 70,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$25,000,000. 


Reac Estare—The Smith farm at 
in this town, which the year before last sold for 
$17,000, has been again sold within the last few days 
for $28,000. Never aime : ap sere, bree so much 
inquiry in this town for fancy places for coun 
dences as the present spring — Flushing 


. 
resi- 


Peccep Boors—The reports state that boots and 
shoes are annually manufactured in Massachusetts, to 
the amount of eighteen millions of dollars. These 


are , and “ the first man who a shoe in 
this or any other country,” Joseph Walker, of Hop- 
kinton, Massachusetts, is yet alive. 


Free Banxinc—The Committee on Banks in the 
Pennsylvania Assembly have reported mst the 
proposition for a Free ing Law, upon the 
deposit of State stocks. 


ScrentiFic Assocvration.—The American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at Charleston, 
adjourned on the 16th instant. The next annual 
meeting is to be held at New Haven. 


New Parer—Winthrop Atwill, . long con- 
nected with the periodical press of New England and 
New York, is announced as the editor of the Oswego 
Times. The number of that paper for the 20th in- 
stant contains his inaugural. 

No Disuniox.—Of 302 votes polled in Harris 
county, Texas, at the recent election, the persons sug- 
vars as delegates to the Nashville Convention re- 
ceived four votes; there were six other votes in favor 
oi a convention, but they named no delegates. The 
other 295 votes were—“ No Convention! No Die- 
union !”—JN. O. Picayune, 12th inst. 


New Mexico.—The Mexican inhabitants remain- 
ing in the territory is estimated to be about eighty 
thousand. The emigrants from the States number 
fifteen hundred. They are all equally opposed to the 
claim of Texas to jurisdiction over that territory. 
They are also unanimously opposed to slavery, though 
the abhorrence of the Mexicans to the institution is 
more marked than the feelings of the Americans in 


regard to it. 


Dougie Eacres—About $200,000 of the double 
eagle, says the Pennsylvanian, the most convenient 
coin, if it is the ugliest, ever the government issued, 
have already been paid out at the mint in Phila- 
delphia. 

Fire rs Warren, Conn.—The spacious edifice 
owned and occupied by J. C. Howard, Esq., and long 
known as the “ Warren Institute,” took fire on the 
morning of the 22d inst., and was entirely consumed, 
together with most of its contents. Loss not less 
than $4000—insured $2500. 


CanaLiing.—Over one hundred canal boats have 
been built at Syracuse during the past autumn and 
winter, for the Delaware and Hudson Canal Compa- 
ny, by Rochester contractors. 


Free Port.—The St. Johns New Brunswicker says 
that Fredericton, N. B., has been declared a free port; 
and in future vessels will be permitted to proceed to 
that place with goods from any country, 


Cuarce To Denmark.— Walter Forward, United 
States Chargé de Affaires to Denmark, left Pitts- 
bargh on Wednesday last for the seat of his mission. 


Supmercep.—General Taylor’s plantation, on the 
Mississippi river, forty miles above Natchez, is en- 
tirely under water from an overflow in the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Caurrornta Gotp.—The amount of California 
gold received at the U. S. Mint and its branches, 
from the first consignment in 1848, to the 15th instant, 
is a fraction over $12,000,000. The value of property, 
including gold and silver, shipped to California, from 
the commencement of the gold fever to the present 
time, is roughly estimated at $50,000,000. 


Evrorean Inrercourse.—The steamer Canada, 
which left last week for Liverpool, took out 57,586 
letters. The Was! ington, for Southampton and Bre- 
men, 10,167. ‘Total, 67,753, which added to the regu- 
lar daily average of 50,000 letters, make 118,000 let- 
ters, rece! ved, delivered and mailed at the New York 
post-office in one day. The Canada took out 76 pas- 
sengers, and the Washington 53. 


Tue Arrican SquapRon.—By an official com- 
munication to the Senate, it appears that the cost of 
maintaining the U.S. squadron on the coast of Africa, 
is $384,500 per annum, and that the mortality on that 
station is less than in the Home Squadron or in the 
East Indies. — Nat. Intel. 


Newsrarer Directory.—Pettengill’s Reporter, 
No. 10 State-street, Boston, contains a complete list 
of all the newspapers in New England. Yn the April 
and May numbers, Mr. P. proposes to give a list of 
all the newspapers in the United States, with the age 
of each, its size, price, politics, &c. Suct statistics 
will be of very great value to citizens, and to business 
men generally. i. 


City Hatt Crocx.—A proposition is now pend 
ing before the Common Council for the erection of a 
new clock, by Messrs. Sherry & Byram, of Sag Har- 
bor, on such terms that the city vannot possibly lose 
anything. 


Piexty oF Docrors.—During the year 1848-49, 
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wife of Rev. Wm. W. Patton, pastor of the Fourth Con- 
gregational church 
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_At New Haven, Conn., 8th inst., CHARLES 
Esq., aged 31 years, late 
Haven Palladwum. 

in Brighton, 9th inst., Hon, Francis Winsuir, aged 
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Strong, and daughter of Dr. S. P. Wright, of Mass. 
Having been publicly dedicated to God in infancy by 
pious parents, she was trained to a regular attendance 
upon all the means of grace. Though she entertained a 
hope in childhood, it was not until it was greatly con- 
firmed, during @ powerful revival in Blandford, in the 
winter of 1842-3, that she ventured to make a profession 
of religion, in the 17th year of her age. She entered 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, and passed through 
the regular course, under the care of the lamented Mary 
Lyon. She cherished a desire, and formed the purpose, 
of devoting herself to the cause of doing good. In Deo., 
1546, she was united in marriage with Mr. Strong, who 
was then connected with the Americau Board, and de- 
sigvated as missionary to the Choctaw Indians. They 
sailed from Boston the following January, and entered 
with zeal upon their chosen work, In teaching school, 
the varied and exhausting labors, together with great 
change in climate, and exp to which she had not 
been accustomed, seriously affected her health, and 
probably laid the foundation of the fatal disease, Oting 
to the difficulties connected with the question of slavery 
in relation to the Choctaw Mission, Mr. Strong came to 
the conclusion that they could do more good in some 
other field. ‘They were scarcely settled in Edgeington, 
their new field for home missionary effort, when her 
health declined, but not her devotion to the cause of 
God and the souls of men, nor her spiritual comfort and 
enjoyment. She gradually wasted away, anticipating 
with calmness her final separation from her husband and 
her infant daughter of two years, and departed in hope 
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of Rep., Washington; Ker. S. Holmes, New Bedford ; 
Rey. E” Maltbye Taanton; W. J. King, Providence 
i ttleboro’. ; 

For admission apply to W. BARROWS, 


Trustees 
Norton, Mass., March 25, 1850. 63-31" 
Family Boarding-School for Boys. 


SOUTH WILLIAMSTOWN, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASS, 
B, F. MILLS, . 
J. A. MILLS, a.p.,$ Assoeiate Principals. 
HIS Institution will enter upon its 1*th semi-annual 
_ session the first Wednesday in May, and continue 
*"Cirvolars giving particular 
parti information in regard to 
studies, terms, &c., &c, will be forwarded to persons 
upon addressing the Principal by mail. 
Reference is made to the fullowi ‘ 
New Yorx Crry.—A. C, Post, M.v., Chas. Butler, 
.» R. W. Townsend, Esq. 
8. P. Germain, Lansing D. Abell, 3 5 
Fowler. 


Troy.—Joel Mallory, Silas K. Stow, Hon. John 
Willard, Abner Loveland. ou 








Another Very Cheap Library. 
ATALOGUE OF THE JUVENILE LIBRARY; 
containing 100 Books bound in 75 volumes 13me 

ee $5. Pu by the American Sunpay-Scuoot 
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The Cottage Girl, 


Little Ann and her 
Errand Boy, [Mother 


5 


26. Thatcher's Wife, 
Cot Scenes 





10, } Eliza Hodges, 


Little Story Book, 
Thomas and Ellen, 


Customs and Anecdotes 


wn. 2 Shep. and his Flock, of the Greenlanders, 
¢ Two Little Children, The Two Widows, 
12. Henry Fairebild, S. S. Anniversary, 


{ Simple ii hymes, 
13 The Basket Makers, 
* €Jobn and George, 

The Prize, 

{ Sch’l Child. at Noon,}52. 

§ The Cottage Boy, |53. 

15. 4 Picture Book for Boys) 54. 
and Girls /35. 

16 Address to the Young! 56. 


Alice and her Mother, 
A Mother's Tribate, 
The Brazen Serpent, 
Little Burnt Girl, 
Helen’s School-days, 
The Flower, 

Lictle Questioners, 
Raven’s Featker, 
Birth-day Gift, 


27. 
38. Shep. of the Pyrenses, 
2. } Memoir of Jude Cain,|29. The Young Soldi 
8. Thos, and Joseph, 30. Mary & Archie 
iE of the Dove, |31. History of ~~ 
4. The hist, 32. Religion and i 
7 By Eng Boy,|33. Margaretta C. 
. 8. 8. Children, 34. Youthful Diale; 

* ¢ Scenes of Childhood.|35. he wo Prodigals, 
¢, } Emily Grabam, 36. Bad Boys’ Progress, 
* 2 Patty Parsons, 37. Jane E. J. Taylor, 

7 Little Ad. Warner, [38. The Flower Pook, 
* @ Pilg. in Many Lands,/39. The Watch Chain, 
g. } Ellen, 40. West India Mission, 
t Memoir of Elis. Toft,/i1. Greenland Mission, 
9, } Africaner, 42. Scenes of Intomperance, 
* @The Orphan, 43. Harvest, 
4. 
5. 
6. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
Si. 











of that rest whieh remaineth for the people ef God.— 
Com. } 

At Bellows Falls, Vt., on Tuesday, 19th inst., Srernen | 
R. B. Wates, Esq., after a long and lingering illaess of 
nineteen months, aged 55 years. About half an hour | 
previous to his death, he conversed rationally on the | 
subjeet of religion, and declared that in the Lord Jesus | 
Christ was his only hope of salvatioa. 





Weexiy Rerort or Deatus 
in the city and county of New York, from the 16th day 
ot March to the 23d day of March, 1850. 

Men, 56; Women, 68; Boys, 89; Girls, 61—Total, 274. 
Of which 41 were of consumption, 24 of convulsions, 
32 of inflammation of lungs, 14 of scarlet fever, and 13 
of dropsy in the head. 





NEW YUKK CATTLE MARKET—March 25, 

Offered, 1200 beeves (800 from the South, the re- 
mainder from this State and the East), 60 cows and 
calves, and 2500 sheep and jambs. 

Beeves.—The market to-day was dull, and prices if 
anything are weaker than last week. Good retailing 
qualities sell at $5,50a$7,50; 200 left over, 40 driven 
ot Boston. 

Cows anp CaLves—Sold at from $20 to $30a$45,50. 
20 left over. 

Snreer ann Lamas—Sales at from $1,75 to $3,25a85, 
as in quality. 200 unsold. 

Hay anp Srraw—Bale hay 4s a5s.6d. per owt. ; loose 
hay 4s.a6s.6d. Straw lia20s. per 100 bundles, 








{G- THE monthly prayer meeting of the New York 
and Brooklyn Foreign Missionary Association will be 
held at the missionary rooms, 150 Nassau-street, on 
Monday, the Ist of April, at 4 o’clock P.M. The frien ts | 
of missions are respectfully invited to attend. } 

A. MERWIN, Ree. See. 








fr Rev. Dr. Forsyth, Prof. of N. J. College, will 
preach a discourse (one of a series) in the Associate 
itef. Pres. church, corner of Grand and Mercer-streets, 
m Sabbath, 31st inst., at 74 o’clock P.M., on behalf ot 
the American Society for Meliorating the Condition of 
the Jews. Subject: ** The Law of Jewish Missions.” 
New York, March 26, 1850. 





ciation of New York and 
lay, April 2d, at 10 A.M., at the lecture room of the 
church of the Puritans, N. Y. (Rev. Dr. Cheever’s.) 
Pastors are requested to prepare the statistics of 
their churches according to the schedule furnished by 
the General Association. Persons intending to apply for 
license will please send in their names to the Kegister. 
The examination will open on Tuceday, at 34 P.M. 
6-3t JOS. P. THOMPSON, Kegister. 


§G- THE New York Evangélical Congregational As- 
sociation will meet at Paterson, N.J., on Tuesday, April 
Mth, at 10 o’clock ALM. * 

HENRY BELDEN, Register. 








the number of students attending the thirty medical 
colleges in the United States, was 4599, and the num- 
ber of graduates 1370. The whole number of stu- 
dents attending these institutions during the past five 
years, is estimated at 18,899, and the whole number of 
graduates at 6414. 


Marryianp.—The Rockville (Md.) Journal says: 
“Our farmers are progressing with their work, and 
ourgardens are receiving the attention of our house- 
wives. The wheat shows beautifully, and generally 
speaking, our people are in excellent spirits, all hands 
hurrahing for the Union—particularly the young la- 
dies.” 


Virornra.—The Virginia Legislature has passed 
an act prescribing that the weight of iron railing here- 
after to be laid down upon railroads in that State, 
shall not be less than fifty pounds to the running 
yard 


A public discussion has been held at Hancock Court 
House, on the question “ whether the speedy adoption of 
the Wilmot provisd, by Congress, would be conducive to the 
best interests:and welfare of our-common country ?”—be- 
tween Mr. A. G. Dessellem, of Ohio, and Mr. J. G. 
Marshall, of Virginia. Mr.D. showed how the vast 
majority of the South are tyrannized over, by a hand- 
ful of slaveholders. His appeal is well adapted to 
raise the non-slaveholders of the South from their knees 
to their feet, that they may assert their rights while 
they assert the rights of the slaves. 


Canapa—lIt hasbeen d&ided by the Court of 
Common Pleas, sitting at Toronto, that the carriers 
of her Majesty’s mails in that section of the province 
are exempted from paying tolls on her Majesty’s 
highways. 

A Washington letter writer says: “Every day we 
notice the most uttra Southerners and the most ultra 
Northeners cigaring and laughing and talking together 
in private, thas showing that they love more to 
jokes than heads, afd prefer ‘the smoke of a cigar to 
that.of a pistol.” 


Guaxno.—We understand that this article is pro- 
dacing a wonderful revolution on the poor worn out 








first crop has pai for land, guano, and all 
pockets of the 
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‘or Lexincron.—There is to be a 
t on the 19th of April, the 
ue battle of Leximzton. Hon. Robt. 
sliver an oration, and J. Russell 
celebration is to take place 


under a mammoth pavilion, 250 by 150 feet. 
Reros.ic or Lrngria—We learn that an expedi- 


tion wili depart from our Biree to-day that will add 
eighty to the number of citizens of this new colored 
renalale on the African coast—N. 0. Crescent, 14th. 


Hon. R. W. Thompson, of Indiana, has declined 
the appointment of Chand to Austria.— Balt, Pat. 


Reports oF tHe Cope Commisstoners.—The 
Committee of the House having in charge the reports 
of the ye Commissioners, are unanimous in the 

inion subject cannot be safely acted upon 
daring the pha Sag session. —Alb. Eve. J 


our. 


Tue Bor T. H. Sarrorp.—JMhis remarkable 
pre e pe as, who has attracted so — 
a i r the early development of his peculiar 

vers, is made the subject of Soeck by Prof. Pierce, 
of College, in his report to the Visiting 
¢ of the Lawrence Scientific School. Saf- 
the professor’s lectures on Analytical 
and showed himself perfectly competent 










pan. ey ship's company, with whom I came wipe master this difficult subject of research. Up to this 
orn. : 


Of the former there was a hundred an 
of the latter above twenty. Many have returned 
home who can tell the truth. I arrived here last Au- 
gust, and have had some good opportunities to judge 
of results.” 

Dearus 1x THE Mexican War—The total num- 
ber of lives of officers and men, of the regular army 
and volunteers, lost in the war with Mexico, from 
all causes, was 12,798. . 

Tue Western Cattie Trape.—aA letter from 
Maysville, Ky., states that the number of cattle ship- 
ped eastward from that place, by way of the Ohio 
river and Pittsburgh, has gradually increased from 
one thousand in 1847, to five thousand in 1849, and 
ore number shipped thence this year will probably 

20,000. 


time he fully realizes his early pans omer 
is friends notice wi 


Everett and Pro ,_and is supported by the 
iberality of men in Boston. 
ORNAME: reEs—The young men of Haver- 








iG SERMON TO YOUNG MEN.—The seventh in 
the series of discourses, to be delivered before young 
men in the Broadwey Tabernacle, by request of the 
Young Men’s Pible-Class connected with that church, 
will be preached next Sabbath evening, by Rev. Dr. 
Welch, of Brooklyn. Services will commence at 7} 

P.M. By order of the C ittee of Arr 
GEO, De W. CLINTON, Chairman. 





Northampton Collegiate Institute, 
HE SUMMER SESSION of this Institution will 
commence on the first of June next. Particulars 
may be learned by application to the subscriber, at 


Nortbampton, Mass. . 
69-9t LEWIS J. DUDLEY. 


Littel’s Living Age. 
A New Volume commences with No. 307.—124 eents. 
CONTENTS: 
. Virginia Britannia.—Spectator. 
. Naturalist, Part 2. Condors, Hen, Buszsard.— 
Frazer's Magazine. 
Coleridge’s Works —Examiner. 
Southey’s Life and Correspondence.—Exam. 
. Ticknor’s Spanish Literature —Spectator. 
Arctic Expeditions, Part 2:—United Ser. Mag. 
!:merson’s Representative Men.—Spectator. 
Tragedy of Helen Abercromby. —kxaminer. 
9. Game of 20 Questions —N. Y. Evening Post. 
10. Poor Velvet Embosser.—Morning Chronicle. 
With Poetry and Short Articles. 
Published sacs | at Six Dollars a Year by 
. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
Dewrrr & Davenport, 
Tribune Bilildings, N. Y. 





DAAAme tom 


And sold by 
69-1t 





LBAVITT'S CHRISTIAN LYRE. 


H. NEWMAN & CO. aré the publishers of this 
« work, and continue to print it in its original 
form. . . 


numbers, in the years 1830-31, and these num united 
in a volume, with a supplement of 100 pealm tunes. The 
many favorite hymns and popular melodies used in 
prayer meetings and during revival scenes, which were 
first collected in this work, 
mand for the book during the period of the great revi- 
vals from 1831 to 1835, so that as many as twenty-five 
thousand volumes were sold in a single year. Although 
many Of the collections of tunes and hymns since pe 

lished contain a much larger proportion than formerly of 
simple and effective pieces, it may be safely affirmed that 
no single collection contains so a as this, of the kind 
which plain Christians love to employ when the heart is 
warmest and the zeal most energetic for the gathering in 
of the spiritual harvest. 212 pages, 18mo. 69-3tis 





The Ipswich Female Seminary 
{LL commence its Spring Term Wednesday, April 
W 17, and continue fifteen weeks, under the care of 
tev. and Mrs. J. P. Cowres. Board, with washing, 
fuel and lights, is $1.75 per week, and tuition from $7 
to $8 per term. One boarding-house 
be opened under the immediate care of a most efficient 
teacher, and under the general oversight of the Prinei- 
pals, where the domestic labor will be mostly done by 
the boarders themse)ves, and where board will be put at 
cost. Catalogues sent if rogeestet Address 
60-3t Rev, J. P. COWLES, Ipswich, Mass. 





ORWALK PROPERTY.—For sale, at South Nor- 
N walk, several acres of very eligibly situated land 
and three dwelling-houses, all within five minutes’ walk 
of the steamboat landing, railroad Sapet and of the 
schools andchurches. The time from N. York to Norwalk 
is two hours. by five trains, each way every day. New 
Yorkers wishing to find im the country for their 
families, will find this vi a pleasant residence. 

agre of 8. W. BENEDICT, 


16 Spruce-street. 

O LET—WITH OR WITHOUT STEAM 

POWER—The first story and the basement story 

of No. ati = prc The rooms are 80 feet in depth, 

and suitable for stores or storage, or for any kind of me- 

ebanical business requiring steam power. To a good 
tenant they will be let on a lease of five years. 

ALSO TO Let —The fine 3 story and attic dwell- 


street. ~ 
very fine room in the 5th story of the build- 
ing comer of Frankfort and WwW streets, having 12 
windows, and suitable for engravers, ¢ or 





69-3t 6 Spruce- 








é- The annual senting of the Congregational Asso- | 
Srooklyn will be held on Tues- | 


The Caristian Lyre was first pu blishedin 12 monthly | 


produced a very wide de- | 


A 


will also probably | Sto: 


Bible Pictures, (57. 
17, } Memory, 58. 
* 2The Morning Rido, |59, 
1 Hartz Mountains, 50 
* Rade Boys Reformed)6t, Felix Neff, 
The Pilgrims, 62. The Picture Roam, 
Haymakers; or, Evile/63. The Fruit, 
> of Intemperance, 64. Grand Defect, 
2» Anne E. Starr, \85. Seourge of Israel, 
* § Story of Maria, \66. Child’s Guide through 


Love of Dress, 
The Silver Dollar, 
Infidel Son, 

George Somerville, 


21 Rosabella, the Bible, 
* § The Choctaw Girl, |67. My Mother's Storiea,v 1 
22, } Christmas Holidays, (8. “ vol. 2, 
* § Better Home, 9. Great Traths, 


23. 3 Youth’s Instractor, {70. Awos Armfield, 
* @ Sunday Readings, [/1. Glory of Israwl, 
a4, 3 William Ward, 72. Micah, 
i Q Sailor Boy& his Bible|73. Bird’s Nest, 
25 Scripture Stories, |74. Guide to the Savior, 
* ©The Lost Tongue, /75. A Pastor’s Reasonings 
Derosironies.—George S. Scofield, 146 Chestnut-st., 
Phila. ; H. Hoyt, 9 Cornhill, Boston ; Chas, T. ( herry, 
Rochester, N. Y.; William H. Bulkley, 103 Pourth-st., 
Louisville, Ky.; A. W. Corey, 80 Chestnui-street, St 
Louis, Mo ~ J. G. MEEKS, 
69.2 147 Nassau-st., and 38 Park Row, N. Y. 








UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Orrice No, 27 Waut-sr. 

1 on Company, possessing a Guarantee Capita) of 

$100,000, the whole of which is paid in and invested 
in the Public Stocks of the United States and the State 
of New York, makes insurance on the lives of individuals 
and grants annuities. 

Parties insuring upon the mutual plan participate in 
the profits of all the business transacted by the Com 
pany. Porsons may, if they prefer, ingure at very low 
rates without participating in the profits. 

A married woman may insure the life of her husband, 
which will enure to her sole benefit and that ef her 
children, free from all claims of ereditors. 


A congregation may insure the life of their clergyman, 
and many gratifying instances are recorded of the happy 
effects which have resulted therefrom. 

The Premiums upon Policies may be paid annually, 
semi-annually, or quarterly, at the option of the assured 
DIRECTORS. 

Frederica >leidon, Sohn J. Ciseo, 
Josixh Rich, Charles E. Bill, 

Jan os Suydam, Edward 8. Clark, 
“ees Marsh, P. ©, Van Sebaick, 


1omas ©. Doremus, 
tanae A. Storm, 
James S. Polhemus, 
Luther Bradish, 
Charles M. Connolly, 
B. F. Wheelwright, 
Wilson G. Hunt, 

D. H. Arnold, 
John A. Luqueer, 
Washington K. Vermilye, Jacob Harsen, 
William Tucker, Elisha Kiges. 
FREDERICK SHELDON, President. 
JOHN A STEWART, Actuary, 

J. Eapre, Jr, Secretary. 

Joun W. Scorr, M.D., Medical Examiner, residence 
88 Ninth-street. At the office of t » Company daily, 
from 1 to 2 o’clock P.M. 

G. P, Cammann, M.U., Consulting Physician. 

Epwarp 8. Van Wrvxre, Counsel. 69 eow26t 


Alger Institute, Cornwall, Conn, 
HE Summer Term of this Schoo! will open on the 
| first Tuesday of May next, and continue months 
| All the branches entering into 4 thorough eduéation for 
| commercial pursuits, and for entrance upon a ° 
course, together with Music, and the French German and 


Isaac N. helps, 
Francia T. Luqueer, 
B. K. Win'brop, 
John J. Phelps, 

Wm. T. Whittemore, 
Richard F. Carman, 
Gerard Stuyvesant, 
Clinton Gilbert, 

8. B. Althanuse, 








| 
| 
} 
| 


| Spanish languages, will be tanght by able hers and 
i fessors. The members of the school aré reenived 
into the family of the Principal, and are ul his per- 


sonal inspection and care. 

The Principal having secured the assistance of Mr 
James Sedgewick, A.M., well known as the eucodsefy) 
and accomplished principal of Great Rarrington Acade- 
my for sey, al years past, is confident that he is prepared 
to offer w» (?fect advantages for the education of bove 
as are teas had in the country. 


mc. TERMS: 
$200 um, including all charges for any branches 
tau Ooh Music, which is yg No other extras 
reul#, with full particulars, references, &¢., can bo 
obtained J the bookstore of M. H. Newman & Co., 199 
Broadwe ‘or by addressing the Principal, Key. £. W 
Andrewr' at Cornwall, Conn. 
a REFERENCES: 
Réy. G. Spring, D.D., New York City 
Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, LL.D, * 
Hen. Jobn Van Buren, ° 
James Brown, Ieq., s 
J. H. Prentice, Exq., $s 
L. Pierson, Feq., « 
Hon. Traman Smith, Conn. 
on. J. M. Porter, Pa. 
Hon. llugh White, N. Y. 
Prof. Porter, Yale College. 
Pres. Nott, Unton College. 


@-tf. 








| NBW YORE WHEEKLY sUN, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YBAR! 


LARGE, CHEAP, AND USEFUL FAMILY 

NEWSPAPER, containing rarery-rwo columns 
of reading matter, printed in clear type, on fine paper, is 
published every week at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
The WEELY SUN has been published for the last 


thirteen-years, is the rinsr poLLAR A YearR Wrenxiy 
EVER STARTED, and now has » weekly circulation of 


, OVER THIRTY THOUSAND COPIES. 
It ia much the best and cheapest 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


in the United States. The contents comprise Origioal 
ries— Popular Tales—N ouvelettes— Miscellaneous Ar- 
ticles — Poetry — Correspondence — Ediiorial News-— 
PUN-ches—Awusing Aneedotes—The Sayings and NDo- 
ings. of the Metropolis—Marriages and Deaths in the 
¢ity-and vicinity—A complete record of the Money, 
Stock, Provision, and general Commercial Markets—A 
correct Bank Note Table—Weekly summary of ( oreign 
News—Congressional Proeeedings, ete., ot2., and gives 
at a glance a picture of the whole world, leaving nothing 
undone which can tend to interest, amuse, or instruct the 
reader. Besides these literary matters the WEEKLY 
SUN contains from one to five 


SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS EVERY WEEK, 
produced in the best style, and without regard to ex- 
pense, 





TERMS: 
The terms of sabseription are :—F or single copies 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


So that by enclosing one dollar, and sending their ad- 
any person may become asubseriber with bat little 
trouble or delay. 
: WHEN SENT TO CLUBS, 
the name of each subscriber being written upon the pa- 
pers before mailing !! 

Sr Corpms ror - - + +  Frve Dotrans 
Tummreen Corres - - ~- ~~ © Tens Dotrags. 
Over }3 Copies at the same rate. 

WHEN THE WHOLE PACKAGE I$ SENT TO ONE PERSON'' 
Five Cormsror - .- Four Donuars. 
Eveven CorpresPor- - - Ejowr Dottars 
TWENTY-FIVE FOR - Exonrery Dowtans. 

SEVENTY-FIVEFOR .- + ~~ frry Donvags. 


Payment in all cases to be made mu apvance, and let- 





c ters to be pre-paid or franked. 


The WHoLr amoonr of Club remittances to be sent 


five AT ONE TIME?! or the reduction in price wiLt NoT BE 








Special care is taken to have this paper sevT Rrau- 
2° to subseribers. and they are particularly requested 
notice to the publishers of any irregalarity of its 


, ling, collect j 
Dames or the aicwed thvean tienen, 


Post masters. 
fs will frank mr ig letters.) 
BEA BROTHERS, 
Sun Office, New York. 
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to Rev. O. Fowler, House | 
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AgDALs oF THE Queens or Spain, from the pe- 
Fiod : est of the ome: pews | 7 ~ 
remarkable dream thes occurred trom their 
réigns, and anecdotes of their courts. By Anita 
George. New York: Baker & Scribner. 1850. 

We presume that this handsome and conve- 
hient volume, of four hundred and more pages, 
is the first of a contemplated series; but, as a 
collection of sketches of the life of successive 
queens of Aragon, and of Castile and Léon, it is 
complete in itself, and may be purchased and 
read without reference to its successors. It is 
worthy both of purchase and of attentive peru- 
sal. The facts which it contains have been 
diligently ccllected from many and diverse 
sources, and yet have been so thoroughly fused 
and harmonized in the thoughts of the writer, 
that the stream of her narrative flows freely and 
brightly on, and one is scarcely conscious until 
at the end he glances back over his course, how 
much of useful and careful knowledge, how 
‘much of pleasant anecdote and of graphic pic- 
turing, has been passing into his thoughts. 

A printed note from Mr. Prescott to the pub- 
lishers, accompanying the volume, expresses a 
high appreciation of it by that thorough and ele- 
gant scholar in all that pertains to Spanish lite- 
rature and history. 


A Bauer Treatise on the Canon and Interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures; for the special benefit of 
Janior Theological Students, but intended also 
an Christians in general. By Alexander 

lelland, Professor of Biblical Literature in 
the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 285 
Broadway. 1850. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of a manual 
of biblical interpretation which has already been 
substituted for Ernesti in several theological 
seminaries, and which by its perspicuity, terse- 
ness, method and thoroughness, is well suited 
fora text-book. Atthe same time it does not 
deal in technics and rules to such an extent as to 
make it unintelligible or uninteresting to the 
general reader; and in these days, when the gen- 
uineness, the authenticity and the inspiration of 
the Scriptures are assailed on every hand, it is 
well for the plainest Christians to acquaint them- 
selves with the authority of the sacred canon, 
and with the just principles of its interpretation. 


Memork, Lerrers, anp Poems or Bernarp Bar- 
ton. Edited by his Daughter. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 1850. C.M. Saxton, 121 
Fulton-street, New York. 

A few years ago the name of Bernard Barton, 
the Quaker poet of England, was made familiar 
to the religious public by his fugitive pieces, 
which were extensively copied into the religious 
newspapers ; but of late he wrote and published 
less, and had passed comparatively out of mind. 
His recent death has revived the memory of his 
pleasant poems, and created a demand for their 
republication in a permanent collection. This 
call has been responded to by his daughter, and 
the Philadelphia publishers in their reprint have 
given the poems #dress becoming their simplic- 
ity and purity. In reading these effusions, our 
hearts have been drawn out in an unwonted 
measure toward their author as a man of true 
poetic feeling, of a genial humanity and a deep 
heart-experience of life and truth, of rare liber- 
ality, and of sincere and humble piety. There 
breathes through his poems a feeling of tender- 
ness and kindness which awakens at once the 
kindlier emotions of the soul; and there is in 
most of them a vein of evangelical religion, 
which indicates the source whence the poet drew 
his inspiration. Even his pleasantry is the plea- 
santry of a spirit refined and made cheerful by 
Christian hope. There is nothing malicious in 
his wit, and nothing unseemly in his mirth. But 
he inclines rather to a plaintive mood, though 
always relieved by the consolatious of religion. 
Called to part with his chosen companion within 
a year after his marriage, and soon after the birth 
of his only child, through the solitude of more 
than forty years he never lost the tenderness 
of his early love or the freshness of his early 
grief. The following touching lament for his 
wife was published in his first volume: 

“© thou from earth for ever fled! 
Whose reliques lie among the dead, 
With daisied verdure overspread, 
My Lucy! 
For many a weary day gone by, 
How many a solitary sigh 
P’ve heaved for thee, no longer nigh, 
My Lucy! 
And if to grieve I cease awhile, 
1 look for that enchanting smile 
Which all my cares could once beguile, 
My Lucy! 
But ah! in vain—the blameless art 
Which used to soothe my troubled heart 
Is lost with thee, my better part, 
» My Lucy! 
Thy converse, veyer f free, 
That made the fiends of fancy flee, 
Ah! then I felt the want of thee, 
My Lucy! 
Nor is it for myself alone 
That I thy early death bemoan ; 
Our infant now is all Pi 
My Lucy! 
Couldst thou a guardian angel prove 
To the dear offspring of our love, 
Until it reach the realms above, 
My Lucy! 
Could thy angelic spirit stray, 
Unseen companion of my way, 
As onward drags the weary day, 
My Lucy! 
And when the midnight hour shall close 
Mine eyes in short, unsound repose, 
Couldst thou but whisper off my woes, 
My Lucy! 
Then, though my loss I must deplore, 
Till next we meet to part no more, 
I'd wait the grasp that from me tore 
My Lucy! 
For, be my life but spent like thine, 
With Pi shall I that life resign, 
And fly to thee, for ever mine, 
My Lucy !” 

Mr. Barton was of ® Quaker family, and held 
strictly the tenets of the Society of Friends; yet 
he held them in a kind and liberal spirit toward 
others. This is illustrated in the following lines 
“ written in a prayer-book given to his daugh- 
ter :” 

“ My creed requires no form of prayer ; 
et would I not condemn 

Those who adopt with = care 
Their use as aids to them. 

One God hath fashion’d them and me ; 
One Spirit is our guide ; 

For each, alike, upon the tree 
One common Savior died ! 


Each the same trumpet-call shall wake, 


To face one juigment-seat ; 
God give us grace, for Jesus’ sake, 
In the same heayen to meet!” 

These verses indicate also that his sentiments 
were thoroughly evangelical on the great doc- 
trines of the Christian system. 

In the following stanzas he modestly sets forth 
his Quaker belief : 


TRIPLETS, FOR TRUTH’S SAKE. 
“ Let sceptics doubt, philosophers deride 
The Christian’s privilege, ‘an inward guide ;’ 
* Wisdom is of her children justified !’ 
Let such as know not what thut boon implies, 
God's blessed book above his spirit prize ; 
No stream can higher than its fountain rise! 
Let them whose spirits types and shadows crave, 
For baptism trust the elemental wave ; 
‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism’ still must save! 


Let those who, like the Jews, require a sign,’ 
Partake, unblamed, of pacconte $ omm! po 
Thou, Lord, within—canst make the substance mine. 
Believing, in Thy glorious gospel day, 

c dian dodews, all must ov away ; 
In such I dare not place my trust and stay. 


Abba! on Thee with child-like trust I call ; 
In self-abasement at Thy footstool fall ; 
Asking to know but Thee, and find Thee all !” 
With Bernard Barton poetry was not a trade ; 
it was not work, but play. His work was at a 
lesk in a bank, where for forty years he 
. 4 till the day before his 
evenings alone were devoted to liter- 
As he was not dependent on book- 
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up.a regular correspondence. This correspond- 
ence, by the way, with that of Southey, forms a 
valuable part of the volume before us. Barton 
published often with too little elaboration for the 
nicety of the critics; but perhaps the very ease 
and carelessness of the style in which his ever 
genial sentiments are clothed, will make him the 
greater favorite as a household poet, He led a 
life of comparative retirement and of great sim- 
plicity ; but his integrity, purity, and benevolence 
won for him the strong affection of a circle of 
friends and the esteem of all his neighbors. 
The following brief poems may serve as speci- 
mens of the prevalent tone and style of his 
verse : 
“I walked the fields at morning _ 
The grass was for a . 
The sky-lark sang his matin chime, 
And all the world was glowing. 
I wander’d forth at noon —alas! 
The ecythe bad leh tha withering grace 
e 8c i 
And stretch’d the faded blossom. 
Once more, at eve abroad I stray’d, 
Through lonely hay-fields musing, 
While every breeze round me play’d 
The ie was diffusing. 
And so the ‘actions of the just, 
When memory has enshrined them, 
Breathe upward from decay and dust, 
And leave sweet scent behind them.” 


THE DESERTED NEST. 
“Twas but a wither’d, worthless heap 

Ot dirt, and moss, and hair; 

Why then should Thought and Fancy keep 
A busy vigil there ? 

Yet for some moments as I stood, 
And on it look’d alone, 

I could but think in musing mood, 

are its inmates gone * 

Perhaps beneath some sunnier sky 
They joyous sing and soar; 

Perhaps in sad captivity 
Eternally deplore ; 

And then, imagination stirr’d 
Down to its hidden spring, 

Far, far beyond both nest and bird, 
Thought spread her airy wing. 

When from our tenements of clay, 
Where briefly they are shrined, 

Thought, Fancy, Feeling pass away— 
Where flies the deathless Mind * 

Either, from sin redeem d, it soars 
On angel wing above, 

And there its gratitude outpours 
In praise and joy and love; 

Or, exiled from the eternal source 
Whence such alone can flow, 

It breathes in accents of remorse 
Unutterable woe.” 


Wanraca, or the Charms of the Nile. By William 
urniss. New York: Baker & Scribner, 36 
Park Row. 1850. 

The much be-written land of the Nile still 
vindicates its claim to be the granary of the 
world, Its crops have changed, but they are as 
inexhaustible as ever. They used to be of corn 
and wine, the olive and the lotus. They are now 
of descriptions and narratives, inked manuscripts 
and fair volumes, of all sizes and species, from 
the ponderous quarto to the insinuating pam- 
phlet, from the palm-tree, that is, to the shrub, 
they annually greet us from the banks of the 
Sacred River. To say truth, too, they seem to 
vegetate as well—these modern growths—upon 
the sands of the desert as upon the strips period- 
ically fertilized by the risen floods. Our modern 
civilization would be ungrateful not to accept 
these bountiful contributions in place of the sub- 
sidia of the elder day; howbeit we may doubt 
whether the grain and olives that gladdened the 
Romans were not sometimes of better worth than 
their modern representatives. 

The volume before us is beautiful in its me- 
chanical execution, lively and humorous in the 
tone of its description, and embellished with bril- 
liant colored lithographs. It is a very pleasant 
and readable book; though the showy lights of 
Yankee funand fancy play somewhat grotesquely 
at times over the solemn and grand monuments, 
the interminable desert-wastes, the broad majes- 
tic river, which are the impressive memorials to 
these quick centuries of the land of Menes and 
Sesostris. 


Cuatuers’ Postuumous Works. Vol. IX. Har- 
per & Brothers. 

This volume, we believe, completes the series 
of Dr. Chalmers’ Posthumous Works. It com- 
prises Prelections on Butler's Analogy, Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity, and Hill’s Lectures on 
Divinity, with sundry oécasional lectures and dis- 
courses, These were originally familiar conver- 
sational lectures to students in theology, and are 
a valuable addition to the theological literature of 
the English language. One of the most import- 
ant services which Dr. Chalmers rendered to the 
science of theology was that of showing how it 
is to be studied. His lectures about theology, 
the nature of the subject, the modes of investiga- 
tion, &c., and his criticisms upon standard theo- 
logical writers, are of even greater value to the 
student than his disquisitions upon doctrines. 


Essay on Cuaistran Union. Charles Adams. 
With an Introduction, by Rev. Thomas De Witt, 
D.D. New York: Samuel Hueston, 139 Nas- 
sau-street. 1850. 


This is a very sweet little volume in its spirit, 
and must promote in the hearts of its readers the 
Christian love which it commends. We like it 
because it recognizes the existence of a true 
union among believers—though not to so great 
an extent as we think it actually exists—and 
recommends the cultivation of union by spiritual 
rather than formal and mechanical means. The 
following are the principal suggestions of the 
author for promoting union among Christians : 


“}, As means of Christian union, much that 
was offered in the’ preceding chapter is highly 
rtinent. The avoiding, for example, of unpro- 
table religious controversy is as important to 
the existence of Christian union as to the con- 
fession of it. The same is true of the manifes- 
tation of the proper spirit whenever controversy 
is indulged. of union assemblies for prayer 
and conference. It may be deemed certain that 
such meetings, carefully conducted, will be pro- 
motive of catholic love and union. Christians 
will thus become more and more convinced of 
their own actual oneness, and they will come, 
more than ever before, to love each other as 
brethren in the Lord. Such, too, will be the in- 
fluence of interchange of cages The same 
gospel will be heard sounding forth from the 
ministers of different names, and the effect of 
that ‘common faith’ will be to produce a com- 
mon love and fellowship. So, also, will mutual 
defense and support enkindle mutual love, while, 
et further, he that confesses the love he already 
as for his brethren, shall have more. 

“2. We proceed, in addition to the above sug- 
gestions, to propose, as a means of promoting 
catholic Jove and union, an ascent to a higher 
spiritual life. 

“3, To descend to a greater particularity, gen- 
uine and deep humility will conduce powerfully 
to Christian union. 

“4. Christians should cultivate a spirit of holy 
love. 

“5, Larger and brighter hopes should be cher- 
ished in all Christian hearts, as a means of closer 
union one with another. 

“6, Nearly allied to the above is the sugges- 
tion that Christians should cultivate joy and re- 
joicing at every triumph of Christ’s kingdom, and 

y whatever instrumentality. 

“7, It will be a means of the union of Chris- 
tians here on earth if they meditate profoundly 
upon their prospective union in the heavenly 
world. 

“8. It becomes Christians, as a means of pro- 
moting Christian union, to endeavor to contem- 

late ail the disciples as they are contemplated 
y Christ himself. . 

“9. It becomes Christians to pray directly for 
a spirit of union and fellowship with all Chris- 
tians. 

“10. At the same time, and as promotive of 
the same end, Christians should habituate them- 
selves to pray specially for other denominations 
than their own. 

“11. The prayer just spoken of will strongly 
influence to yet another means of Christian union, 
namely, carefully to guard against giving or 

mit’ ‘Would Christians and ministers 
Chr n union to the utmost, let them not un- 
ecessal any discouraging word of the 
of other de- 
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“14. Finally, another powerful means of Chris- 
tian union is the sincere fom es cae ne 
by all denominations, forthe reviving of religion.” 
A new edition of the Corrace Lecrurgs oN 
Pirerm™’s Procress has been published by the 
Am. 8.3. Union. This isa reprint of an Eng- 
lish work which has long sustained a deserved 
popularity. g 


Ratroap Mar or tue New Enoianp States 
anD Eastern New Yors. By J. H. Goldthwait. 
Published in Boston by Redding & Co., No. 8 
State-street, and in New York by Clark & Austin, 
No. 205 Broadway. This is a large, elegant, and 
accurate map, which will be very serviceable to 
travelers in their summer tours. It is folded con- 
veniently, and may be carried in the pocket 
without injury. 





Garden Corner. 


Ruixs ror Broinnexs.—Nothing more surely 
defeats an incipient taste for flower culture than 
arash beginning. If one is pinched for room, 
or for money, they are in a very good way. 
They will have to begin moderately. A few 
flowers, finely grown, for a single season, will 
generally fix a person irrecoverably. But, how- 
ever fine the taste and sincere the relish, if one 
begins their practical cultivation by crowding 
their garden with a multitude of different plants 
requiring very diverse treatment, the result will 
be great expense, much labor and confusion ; 
and after all the industry, it will be so divided as 
to avail but little for anything. When the season 
closes, the remembrance of the flower campaign 
will be a reminiscence of confusion, of starvling 
plants, choked with weeds, pitiable blossoms, 
scrambling vines, poorly trained ; seed lost, and 
roots not secured. And what between neglect, 
weeds, insects, drought, or floods of rain, and 
murderous frosts, the winter will find you be- 
reaved of one-half of your dearly-bought fa- 
vorites. 

The consequence will be that disgust will fol- 
low injudicious enthusiasm. Wise people who 
always despised such trifles, and wondered that 
people would waste time in a garden, will shake 
their heads, pat your cheeks, and say, ‘ You see 
what comes of such nonsense.’ Wherefore, we 
beseech all beginners to take heed how they 
begin. 

For their help, we will suggest a few consid- 
erations. : 

Begin with plants that require the least know- 
ledge and care. Hardy perennials, vines—such 
are the Honeysuckle, the Glycine or Wistaria, 
Ivy, Trumpet-Creeper, Clematis, &c. 

Shrubs are also to be chosen before seeds, 
Roses, Syringas, Spireas, Tartarian honeysuckles, 
Snowballs, Rose-acacia, Altheas, &c. 

The peculiar excellence of these plants is to be 
found, not alone in their continuous supply of 
brilliant flowers and foliage, but in the fact that 
they will very neatly take care of themselves. A 
little pruning, a spring dressing of manure, and 
an occasional stirring of the earth, will be all 
that is required of the possessor. This may 
be no special inducement to persons of leisure 
or of fortune. But it is the indispensable condi- 
tion of any floriculture among busy mothers, the 
laborious middle class, the industric.us poor ; and 
it is among these that we desire most to see the 
love and care of flowers spread. 

If there is room for more than these, prefer- 
ence should, next, be given to perennial plants 
(either herbacious or woody)—such as Peonies 
(white, crimson, pink and yellow). Chrysan- 
themums or Artemesias, which two begin and 
end the season; and intermediate are pinks, 
lilies of the valley, the various irises, violets, 
yucca, lilies, &. The next addition should be 
the hardy bulbs, the tulip, the hyacinth, the 
crocus, the gladiolus or sword-lily, the tiger- 
flower, the narcissus, the tuberose, &c. 

Then come the annual plants, to be sown 
yearly, of which we shall speak at another time. 

We repeat, and with emphasis, do not be 
tempted, by the beauty and variety of flowers, to 
cultivate too many. Make it a duty to cultivate 
whatever you take in hand perfectly; and add 
nothing until ‘you perceive that you can do it 
justice. We protest against floral spendthrifts, 
floral dissipation, and all flower-mongers. Let 
any one look about him, and he shall see such 
persons as these : 

1. Ignorant buyers. They will bid off bushels 
of trash at flower auctions ; they will be entrapped 
by sounding names in seed-stores, and made wild 
by pompous catalogues from florists and seeds- 
men. Nobody is so likely to be imposed upon 
as persons who affect to despise flowers. We 
have known a man who laughing at wife and 
daughter, wiped his mouth of all love of flowers, 
who, nevertheless, at. some unwatchful moment, 
comes into temptation in some spring sale. Now, 
says he, I will surprise my wife with a present 
worth having! And perhaps he secretly whis- 
pers to himself, I'll show them that I know some- 
thing about buying flowers, if I do not about 
raising them. Once a going, he does buy ; buys 
everything; buys worn-out roots, cast-away 
rose bushes, effete bulbs; dead vines, four-year 
old and three-year dead seeds of splendid names. 
Quite aroused by his luck, he sends for cart and 
barrow, and to his wife’s consternation begins to 
heap his trash into the yard and garden. Now 
for the sweet surprise. ‘“ Why, what is this 
“This? let me look at my memorandum; these 
are assorted tulips—and these are hyacinths, A 
No. 1, ma'am!” “ What on earth do you expect 
to do with these bulbs at this time of the year? 
Why, they ought to have been in the ground last 
October—they ought to be nearly done blossom- 
ing by this time of year; and besides, see the 
musty bottoms-—the things are dead and gone 
long ago! What did you get them for? how 
much did you give for them? “ Never mind, 
they cost but little—no great affair—I knew they 
were not much, but I thought something might 
come of them.” “Well, now, as sure as] am 
alive, here you've brought a pack of cinnamon 
roses home, and I have had a man digging half a 
day to get the pests out of my garden! Do 
throw them right into the street. Look here, 
husband, here’s snowballs and waxberries, and 
mock-orange flowers, and lilaes—you didn’t buy 
this stuff, did you, husband? Our garden is full 
of them, and has been this ten years.” “Stuff! 
I tell you it’s no such thing. Why, here's what 
they are (reading from his memorandum), they 
are the Viburnum Opulus, and the Symphoria 
racemosa, and the Philadelphus Coronarius, and 
Syringa vulgaris” “Pshaw! you've paid away 
your money for a pretty parcel of Latin names! 
I don’t care what you call them, they are nothing 
but our old-fashioned syringas, and lilacs, and 
snowballs, and waxberries!” Alas! out of some 
thirty dollars’ worth of plants, roots and bulbs, 
the poor wife got half a dozen new plants that 
she might have purchased of an honest florist 
for two dollars! 

2. Who does not know garden beggars? Every 
spring they begin to feel the garden impulse. 
Out they run to see what they have left in their 
beds. A pitiable account their garden gives of 
their last season’s care. Weeds choked out these ; 
the drought destroyed that; worms and bugs eat 
up one thing ; dogs and pigs scratched or rooted 
out another thing; and the winter did the busi- 
ness for pretty much everything else. “Never 
mind; I know who’s got more of them. Mrs. 
—, good soul, she’s given me plants every 
spring these five years!” So away she goes, beg- 
ging roots here, bulbs there, a few seeds, a slip 
of this plant, a cutting of that, a root of another ; 
and by night she has got a heterogeneous heap of 
thirty or forty kinds. They all go through the 
violence of being punched into the earth ; ~ 
ibe One 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the 
THE HEAVENLY CITY. 
“ For he hath prepared for them a city."—Heb. 11: 16. 


There is a city in the heavens, not made 
By human hands, not seen by human eye; 


High are its walls, far-stretching, vast and wide, 
And built of solid light, serenely pure, 

And myriad glittering gates on either side 
Stand bright in order, mighty, firm and sure. 


Not like the cities of this mortal clime— 
Change comes not o’er it, and the wasting breath 
Of years, incrusted with the moldering rime 
Of age, brings with it nor decay nor death. 
Who shall declare its glories ? who shall dare, 
Scaling the empyrean, thither to ascend, 
Cleaving afar the cold, thin realms of air, 
Till time and space and things created end ? 


Yet as I muse, insphered in lonely thought, 
A vision in me rises silently, 

Not from earth-dreamings or illusions caught, 
Dim memory of some fair scene gone by ; 
Nor shadowed forth in legends strange and old, 

A city of a world that rolls no more 
Where once in beauty and in light it rolled— 
Now wrecked on an oblivious, sunless shore. 


Oh, for a pen instinct with living fire, 

Snatched from its flaming fount beyond the skies ! 
Oh, for an untried and unearthly lyre 

To speak what all unuttered in me lies ! 


Then should that wond’rous city feebly stand 
Imaged in e’en these few and faltering lines; 

So might I hope, with more untrembling hand, 
To tell its splendors—how its glory shines. 


Where are the palaces of earth, and where 

The dwellings of proud monarchs passed away, 
That may with those in loveliness compare * 

Or where the jewels of divinest ray, 


Whose purest beams, commingling, might be known 
*Mid the o’erpowering, uncreated flood, 

That bursts for ever from the radiant throne 
Of the invisible Creator, God + 


Through it flow rivers of unfading joy ; 
Round it an atmosphere of life and love ; 
Joy without sorrow, love without alloy, 
A sky unclouded evermore above. 


Unnumbered avenues, ten thousand miles 
Of heavenly measure, stretch away in light, 
And lined with structures grand, and crystal piles 
In glorious symmetry; and beings bright 
And beautiful in undecaying youth, 
Immortal millions, press, in countless throngs, 
The shining streets in sun-bright robes of truth, 
And move in harmony to ceaseless songs 


Of praise, or walk where living waters flow 
In joyous music, ’mid secluded bowers 
Low-murmuring with sweet winds, that gently blow 
Fragrant with breath of ever-blooming flowers. 


No night is there, no sun that sets to rise 
Another morn, no light of waning moon 

Or stars, to fade on the unsleeping eyes 
Of those in that bright city; but a noon 


Celestial, fervid, from the Holy One 
Proceeding, shows the secret place of God 

The Father, and the Spirit, and the Son, 
The triune Lord of this divine abode. 


My struggling soul within its house of clay 
Longs for the freedom of an angel’s wing 

To rise—to rise and seek that perfect day, 
Where boundless, everlasting pleasures spring ! 


In vain! in vain!—my weary mind forbear— 
Thou yet must linger in this dark, chil! vale 
Of time, beset with sin, and grief, and care, 
That now thy poor, imperfect joys assail. 
But when this troubled life shall ended be, 
And here a place be found for us no more, 
O God, our souls shall upward rise to thee, 
And in that city, thee, our King, adore. 
Yale College. Ww. 8. C. 


RUMSELLER’S ALPHABET—A DIALOGUE. 


[The following dialogue was,written at the solicita- 
tion of the Principals of the Chilicothe Academy, by 
Rey. Wittiam H. Bexecuer, and spoken at their 
late Exhibition, by some of the pupils of the institu- 
tion. It is now published at the solicitation of several 
friends. ] 

SCENE—A GROCERY. 
New Year's morning.—George, William and Henry 
passing by.—Mr. H., the grocery-keeper, at the 
door. 


George —Good morning, Mr. H.; wish you a 
happy new year. 

Mr. H.—Ah, George, wish you a thousand ; 
come in, come in boys. I’ve no money to give, 
but I'll treat you to the best I’ve got in the shop. 
What’ll you take ? 

George.—A glass of pure cold water, if you 
please— 

(Singing) “ Cold water for me, bright water for me, 
And wine for the trembling debauchce.” 

Mr. H.—Water * I declare I don’t think there’s 
a drop in the store. But I’ve first-rate wine and 
brandy—won’t you have some? It'll do you 
good—come. 

Geo.—No, sir, I'd rather not. 
any, and never want to. 

Mr. H.—Why not? Judge Love-it, and Law- 
yer Try-it, and Deacon Tipple, who belong to the 
church, take it, and say it does them good, in 
moderation. 

Geo.—Well, Mr. H., did you ever know any 
man to get drunk on water ? 

Mr. H.—To be sure not—how can water make 
aman drunk? Waier, to be sure’ Psha! but 
what of that ? 

Geo.—Did you ever know a man to become a 
drunkard on whisky * 

Mr. H.—To be sure, I have—lots of them. 

Geo.—How many ? 

Mr. H.—Why, a great many in my day. I’ve 
known more ’an twenty in the five year’ I've kep’ 
here. 

Geo.—How came they to become drunkards * 

Mr. H.—Why, they would drink—as thirsty as 
fish-hooks. At first they used to take only pale 
ale, once in a while ; then they took a liking to 
strong beer ; and then brown stout ; and double X. 
But they got tired of that, and called for wine, 
and used sometimes to get more’n half-seas-over. 
I told them they'd better use whisky in modera- 
tion, than so much wine. It’s pure stuff, says I, 
and don’t kinder clog up the head so bad; and 
then they took to whisky punch. 

Geo.—But how did they become drunkards ? 

Mr. H.—Why, some how they would take too 
much. There’s reason in all things. George, 
never take more ’n’ll do you good. 

Geo. why don’t you warn them ? 

Mr. H.—And sol did. Says I, boys look out 
and don’t take a drop too much ; liquor’s good, if 
used in moderation, but the very Devil if you take 
too much. 

Geo.—Well, did they mind you ? 

Mr. H.—Yes, for a while they did; but some 
how another, they would every now and then get 
fuddled and carry on like Cain. 

Geo.—And you still sold to them ? 

Mr. H.—Yes, till I thought they’d had enough ; 
but I never sold to them when they began to be 


I never drank 


Geo.—Are they all your customers now ? 

Mr. H.--Bless you, no; they’re more’n half of 
‘em dead. 

Geo.—Did they die rich? 

Mr. H.—Rich*? Poo! who ever knew adrunk- 
ard to get rich? No, they all died as poor as 
Job's turkey. 

Geo.—And their children ? 

Mr. H.—O, they went to the poor-house, and 
out to places, and one way and another. 

Geo.—I suppose, Mr. H., you've grown rich t 
Mr. H.—Why, I've done very well; I've sev- 
eral houses in the city, and a good farm in the 
country. It’s a pretty profitable business. That's 
the only reason I follow it, for the customers are 





not the pleasantest sort of folks after all. But 
come, George, you’re a real clever fellow, and [| tal costume before the 
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your folks too—come, I'll fix you up a nice 


__, [gin sling, with plenty of sugar 


” Geo.—No, sir, Pve been to the academy. 


| Mri H.—Well, what of that * 
George.—I've learnt the alphabet. 


that stop you * 

George.—The rumseller’s alphabet, I mean ; did 
you ever learn it * 

Mr. H.—What do you mean? Some of old 
F——’s stuff, I s’pose. I tell you what, George, 
that fellow’s a real blue fanatic. 

Geo.—Well, he knows a thing or two, for 
that, and he taught me the rumseller’s alphabet. 
Mr. H.—What do you mean? Some Presby- 
terian, cold-water nonsense, I suppose, ha! 
ha! ha! 

Geo.—Tll tell you. A, All-antic, All-anger, 
All-aches, All-anguish, All-agony, AL-COHOL. 
Mr. H.-—Well, well, you area hard "un ; that's 
not so bad, neither. But come, boys; come, Wil- 
liam, you'll have a little weak brandy sling with 
plenty of sugar; itll be fine, this cold new-year’s 
morning. Come, f 

Wm.—No, thank’e ; Ive learned the alphabet, 
too. I know what B is. 

Mr. H.—You do, eh ! Confound it, I never went 
to that school; let’s hear. 

Wm.—Well, Pll tell you» B is Brandy-bottle 
beginning, Brings Brief Bliss, but beyond Brings 
Beastly, Besotted, Blotches, Bloated Body. 

Mr. H.—Plague on it, won’t any of you take 
some? Come, Henry, you ain't such a fool, 
I know; you ain’t going to be nosed about by 
that old Findley ? 

Henry.—| rai-ther think, Mr. H., that my nose 
is much safer at the academy than here, and not 
half as likely to be troubled with villanous 
smells, or look like a live coal. Besides, I have 
learned the alphabet, too. 

Mr. H.—You have, hey! Well, never mind 
the fun; come, drink, drink. (Handing the de- 
canter.) 

Henry.—Drink! Dreadful Decanter, Drunk- 
ard’s Danger, Devil's Drink, Dreadful Delirium, 
Death and Despair, Distilied Damnation! Think 
I'd better try it, Mr. H.? 

Mr. H.—(Ina rage.) Get out, all of you; get 
out, I say. D'you come here to insult me? It’s 
a lawful and respectable business, made so by the 
city council. D’you ’spose they'd allow it, if it 
was wrong’? I won’t be treated so by a parcel 
of cold-water, pale-faced, white-livered fanatical 
cubs. Out with you, (catching a stick,) out, I 
say! scatter’ (Boys run a little and turn 
around.) 

Geo.__(Aloud.) I say, Mr. H., C, Cogmniac, 
Cider, Crotchety, Curse, Cudgel, Cruel, Crazy, 
Carry to Columbus, Close Confinement cures. 

Mr. H.—Clear out, I say. ‘ 

Wm.—Mr. H., I advise you to write the truth 
on your barrels; on the Alcohol, Actual Agony. 

Geo.—On the Brandy, Blood-Bought. 

Henry.—On the Whisky, Woe! Woe! Woe! 

Wm.—On your Gin, Gripes and Groans. 

Geo.--On your Wines, Weeping and Wailing. 

Henry.—On your Rum, Real Rapid Ruin. 

Wm.—On your Cordials, Cruel Comfort. 

Geo.—On your Porter, Prepared Poison. 

Mr. H.—(in great rage.) Blast you, be off; 
away with you, scoundrels; move, I say, (chasing 
them—the boys move off, but call back.) 

Boys.—Mr. H., on your sign, instead of Gro- 
cery, write Devil's Dosery. (Ezxeunt boys.) 

Mr. H.—(Alone.) I declare, I never heard 
such things before. Alphabet! humph! it beats 
all. Dll sue the rascals. But stop, that won't 
do; it'll only wake up the whole host of tempe- 
rance fanatics, who are now well asleep. No, 
no! _ How is it? Actual Agony, Prepared Poi- 
son, Real Ruin, Woe, Woe! By George, it’s too 
bad, I declare. But!’ll thrash that Findley some 
of these dark nights, I vow—see if I don’t. 


—— » e——— 


The Belle of the Ball Room. 


“Only this once,” said Edward Allsten, fixing 
a pair of eg eyes on the beautiful girl beside 
him—*“ only this once, sister mine; nay, I will 
even kneel to you ;” and he bent, half playfully, 
half seriously, before her. ‘ Your dress will be 
my gift, and will not, therefore, diminish your 
charity fund ; and beside, if the influences of 
which you have spoken do indeed hang so allur- 
ingly about a ball-room, should you not seek to 
guard me from their power? You will go, will 
you not? For me—for me?” 

The Savior, too, whispered to the maiden, 
“Decide for me, thou redeemed one—for me.” 
But her spirit did not recognize the tones, for of 
late it had been bewildered with earthly music. 

She paused, however, and her brother pressed 
a kiss upon her thoughtful brow, and waited her 
reply in silence. 

Beware ! sweet Helen Allston, beware! The 
sin is not lessened that the tempter is so near to 
thee. Like the sparkle of the red wine to the in- 
ebriate are the seductive influences of the ball- 
room. Thy foot will fall upon roses, but they 
will be the roses of this world, not those that 
bloom for eternity. Thou wilt lose the fervor 
and purity of thy love, the pongo of thy 
obedience, the consolations of thy trust. The 
holy calm of thy closet will become irksome to 
thee, and thy power of resistance will be dimin- 
ished manyfold, for this is the first great tempta- 
tion. But Helen will not beware. While the 
warm kiss is on her cheek, she forgets her Savior. 
The melody of that rich voice is dearer to her 
than the pleadings of gospel memories. 

Two years previous to the scene described, 
Helen Allston hoped she had passed from death 
unto life. For some time she was exact in the 
discharge of social duties, ular in her closet 
exercises, ardent, yet equable in her love. Con- 
scious of her weakness, she diligently used all 
those aids so fitted to sustain and cheer. 


vel, and many a compee 

in the hearts, and linger on the lips, of the gene- 
rations which are yet to come. She was alive 
to the present also. Upon her table, a beautiful 
commentary upon the yet unfulfilled prophecies, 
lay the records of missionary labor and success. 
The paring circle busied her active fingers, and 
the Sabbath-school kept her affections warm, and 
rendered her knowledge practical and thorough. 
But at length the bony of the world began in- 
sensibly to win upon her regard. She was the 
child of wealth, and fashion spoke of her taste 
and elegance, She was very lovely, and the 
voice of flattery mingled with the accents of hon- 
est praise. She was agreeable in manner, 
sprightly in conversation, and she was courted 
and caressed, She heard with more complacency 
reports from the gay circles she had once fre- 
quented, and noted with more interest the ever- 
shifting pageantry of folly. Then she lessened 
her charities, furnished her wardrobe more lav- 
ishly, and became less scrupulous in the disposal 
of her time. She formed acquaintances among 
the light and frivolous, and to fit herself for in- 
tercourse with them, sought the books they read, 
until others became insipid. 

Edward Allston was proud of his sister, and 
loved her, too, almost to idolatry. 

They had scarcely been separated from child- 
hood, and it was a severe blow to him when she 
shunned the amusements they had so long shared 
together. He admired, indeed, the excellence of 
her second life, the beauty of her aspirations, the 
loftiness of her aims, but he felt deeply the want 
of that unity in hope and purpose which had 
existed between them. He felt, at times, indig- 
nant, as if something had been taken from him- 
self. Therefore he strove, by many a device, to 
lure her in the path he was treading. He was 
very selfish in this, but he was unconscious of it, 
He would have climbed precipices, traversed con- 
tinents, braved the ocean in its wrath, to have 


“Tt will be a superb affair,” he said, half aloud, 
as he walked down thestreet. “The music will 
And she used to be so fond of 


religion. 

So musing, he proceeded to the 
Crofton, + en Ege as, 
place, orgot his momen scru 
consultation as to the sorties for Helen’s 
dress, which was to be a present from himeelf, 
and which he determined be 
grace and beauty. 

* * * * 

The ball was over, and Helen 
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ie, the rich folds of 


glitteri 
Point lace, haved and exquiaitely fine, fell from her 
short sleeves over her snowy arms, and gave 
softness to the outline of her bust. A chain of | 
pearls lay on her neck, and gleamed amid the 
shading curls, which floated irom beneath a cha 
let of white roses. She looked up at lengt 
smiled upon her lovely reflection in the mirror, 
and then wrapping herself in a dressing-gown, 
took up a volume of sacred poems. But when 
she attempted to read, her mind wandered to the 

ing scene she bad just quitted. She knelt 

to pray, but the brillant vision haunted her still, 

ever as the wind stirred the vines about the 


window, there came back that sweet alluring Ming 


music. * 

She rose witha of self-reproach. Instead 
of the confidence, the consciousness of protection, 
the holy serenity with which she usually sought 
her pillow, she experienced an excitement and 
restlessness which nothing could allay. She at- 
tempted to meditate, but with every thought of 
duty came memories of the festive garlands, and 
the blazing lamps, and the flitting figures of the 
merry dancers. 

An open Bible lay on the window seat, and as 
she passed it, she read: “Another parable put 
He forth unto them, saying, The kingdom of hea- 
ven is likened unto a man which sowed good seed 
in his field. But while he slept, his enemy came 
and sowed tares among the wheat, and went 
his way.” 

Tears sprang to her eyes, and she exclaimed, 
“Tn the field of my heart, also, hath the enemy 
sown tares.” She took up the book and read 
again; then, too soul-full to remain quiet, she 
rapidly paced her chamber. Resolutely and 
carefully she reviewed the past, back, back to 
her first faint, trembling hope. Rigorously, as 
in the presence of her Maker, she scanned her 
first departures from the narrow path; and if 
her earlier convictions were pungent, ten-fold 
more intense was the agony of this, her second 
awakening. 

In the solitude of his chamber, Edward thought 
with less elation of his successful plan. He be- 
lieved that Helen would have yielded to no ordi- 
nary temptation, and felt that he had been scarcely 
generous to enlist her affections against her prin- 
ciples. His repeated, “It is but a trifle,” did not 
satisfy him; and when he had listened, hour aiter 
hour, to her footfall; he could no longer restrain 
his inclination to soothe her emotion. In vain 
he essayed all the arguments, all the sophistry, 
which the world employs to attract the lukewarm 
professor. 

“Do not seek to console me,” said Helen ; “ for 
such tears are salutary, my dear brother. | have 
virtually said that the joys of religion are fading 
and unsatisfactory; [| must sometimes seek 
for others. I have quieted more than one uneasy 
conscience, by throwing the influence of a pro- 
fessing Christian into the scale of the world. I 
have wandered from my Father's side, to the so- 
ciety of his rebel subjects. And yetI have cause 
to mourn less for this one transgression, than for 
the alienation of heart which led the way to it. 
Had [ not fallen far, very far, from the strength 
and purity of my earlier love, even your plead- 
ings could not have moved me.” 

“But the Bible says nothing about such amuse- 
ments, Helen.” 

“Not in words, perhaps, but in effect. Put the 
case to your own heart, Edward. Would you 
wish me to indulge in a course of conduct which 
would estrange me from you? Would you have 
me choose for my companions those who treat 
you with neglect? Would you wish me to fre- 
quent places whence I should return careless and 
cold in my manner toward you? Ah, brother! 
I loved God once. I saw his hand in everythin 
around me. I felt his — perpetually, an 
trusted, child-like, to his protecting arm. But 
now I regard him less, pray less, read less, and 

ive less.” -And then she revealed to her brother 

er beautiful experience—beautiful till she grew 
negligent and formal—with a truth, an earnest- 
ness, a loving simplicity, that, for the first time, 
gave him some insight into the nature of true 
piety. ‘“ And now, dear Edward,” she said, “ read 
to me Christ’s pe od for his people, that I may 
feel sure that they prayed for me.” 

As she listened, the varying expressions of her 
countenance indicated many and varied emotions. 
Submission, sorrow, love, and faith—all were 
there. When Edward had finished, they knelt 
together, and Helen oe yet hopefully, 
poured out her full soul in confession, and most 
touchingly she besought the divine compassion 
upon her erring brother. 

The carol of the birds went up with the whis- 
pering Amen of the penitent, the blossoms of the 
climbing honeysuckle sent in their fragrance, and 
the morning sun smiled on them as they rose 
from prayer. The face of Helen reflected her 
inward gladness, and restored peace shone in her 
dark eyes and tranquil countenance. “Thou art 
happier than I,” said Edward, and with a light 
caress he turned from the chamber. 


DEFERRED ARTICLES. 





Some one a few years since made an examina- 
tion in a certain locality in one of the Western 
States, to see how many religious sects could be 
found. In eight counties he made out the fol- 
lowing list : 

Old School os pears emer Methodists. 

New School lo. Reformed do. 

Scotch Union do. Albrights do. 

Scotch Burgher do. Protestant do. 

ScotchAnti-Burgher Presb.True Wesleyan do. 

German Lutherans. 

Episcopalians. 
ormons. 


New land % 
Ohad’ do. United Brethren. 


Christians, (Unitar. Bapt.) 
Unionists. 

Howardites. 

Mennonites. 
Weinbrennerians. 
Shakers. 

Welsh Congregationalists. 
Tronsides. 

Jews. 


Millerites. 
Roman Catholics. 


Dunkards. 

censor 
niversalists. 

Restorationists. 


Unitarians. 

Some of them do not differ very widely in sen- 
timent, yet they maintain different organizations. 
The effects that follow in a community where 
such diversity of sentiment and practice prevail, 
can be readily conceived. 
in the exercise of the charity the Gospel teaches, 
yet most of them will necessarily remain small 
in numbers, and feeble in pecuniary strength. 


Engineering by Patent Machinery—The Cincinnati 
Times mentions that a Mr. Sellers of that city, for- 
merly of Philadelphia, has completed an invention 
which will “simplify and revolutionize the whole sci- 
ence of engineering.” The following is the only ac- 
count of the invention yet published : 

“ The machine, we believe, has no name yet, but we 
learn combines the ion of the perambulator 
with that of the pentagraph, giving profile lines of 

surveys, on mencaring distances. By trund- 
ing it over a tract of country, a more accurate sur- 
vey for a railroad can be made than by any other 
method ; and at least fifteen miles per day with cor- 
rectness—altitudes, depressions, and space. It can 
also be used on our streets, thus dispensing with the 
services of an engineer.” 


Deprecution oF Rartroaps.—A writer in the 

Railway Times estimates the depreciation of railroads 
at about fourteen per cent. on their cost, and says the 
depreciation on a new road is as rapid as on an old 
one. He complains that the reports of the 
companies e no note of this usually. 


Saitixc To Catrrornta—The sailing vessels 
now emp! in carrying between Pana- 
ma and San 


_—There is 
ttlement of 


industrious and heppy life The Goshen (Ia.) De- 
mocrat says: «“ Yesterday ern a Pree 

Sevell through our vi lage, on their 

Michigan. They had just 

ealthy planter in bya. ome 

many advantages to the colored 

cannot have in any other State 

- and we are happy to be informed 

: ho have availed themselves 


, Ver- 
ew York and 


Wm. Cobb, ., Was chosen Treasurer of War- 

Mase. fg the year 1602, aed hes held that ofBce 
the exe of one year, and 

removed from his ‘ 


West, at 1,871,380 for the seasons of 1849-50. In 
the i 


rise of one-fourth in the price, unless the demand 
| is, reduced in proportion. Of the hogs 1,220,480, 


; Journal of Commerce, writing from North Fork, 


Though they all live | - 


ion, this little book will 
etches ootaribation 8 


— 


FEBRUARY REPORT OF THE 


season it was 2,050,000 ;—decrease | Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
178,670 this season; quite enough to make a oe are. Or. Company, 


ebru- 
, Viz 


= from Ohio, Indiana, and 


—Cauwornia Siaves.—A correspondent of the . 
Public officers - 
Pres. Ins. Co. - 
Agents 
Others 


California, Jan. 17, gives some details of the suc- 
cess of different companies and parties. 

“* Mr. Sawyer went to the mines and returned un- 
successful, and started a bakery in San Franciseo, 
failing in this, he returned home $2000 out of pools 
in a Mr. Skillings, his partner ; . 
Durkee, Tuttle, C ter, and numbers of others, 
returned from the Trinity utterly di 
many'of them very sick. John C. Turner, 
party, of Hinds county, Miss., with two 
were in the Southern i 
but little success.” 


Total New Policies ~ - - . yy 
JAMES GOODWIN, Preside: 


Enenezer Flower, Vice-Pros), 
Goy R. Puevrs, . pick 
Serip certificates of dividends of Feb 1, 1897 
licies in force, will be redeemed, by order o¢ .. 
irectors, on ao the Agency, 54 Wallstre 
opposite the l:xchange. - 
. S. DUNHAM, Agen: 
Thomas Butler} R&.S. Kissam, M.D., Medical Examiner, at the or 
California esti- | daily from 2 to 3 o'clock p.m. = 
ates ifornia up to 
this time at forty millions of dollars. The product of 
the current year he also estimates at forty millions ; 
and the product of the two succeeding 
years, 1851 and 1852, at one hundred millions. 


and 
r aves, 
ggings, and had met with 
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Orrious 40 Wati-serzer, New Yorx ; 85 Dock 
PurLapetrnia, ame 5 ExcHanee Pace, Bosroy. 


insurance upon their lives. 
lst. A tee Capital of $150,000, with an ac 
mulated Capital of ,000, making a toral of 20) wy 
2d. A reduction of twenty-five per cent. fron, | 
vailing rates at other city offices. 
3d. A full participation in the profits by holden 
policies for 7 years and for life. ‘ 
For references and further particulars, see the na: 
phlets of the Congeng. to be had of its agents, ang , 
the office, No, 40 Wall-st., Manhattan Bank Hy) d 
CHARLES G. IMLAY, Actuary” 
1.6) 


InsuRANCE Companres IN Massacuuserrs.—There 
are 29 Joint Stock Insurance Companies in this State, 
of which there are 16 in Boston, and 13 out of Boston. 
Total capital of the Boston offices, $4,575,000 ; others, 
$1,2 ; total in the State, $6,775,000.’ Total 
investments in cash, bank and other stocks, loans, 
neal &e., &c., $7,087,020. Marine risks amount 
to 696.076 ; fire risks, $58,428,929. The average 
annual dividends of the Boston offices for the past five 
years have been a fraction over 9 per cent. ; the other 
offices, a fraction less than 7 per cent. ; average of total 
offices of the State, 84 per cent. The amount of fire 
losses paid last year was, $210,025 75; marine losses, 
$1,428,770. The assets of the Mutual Marine and Mu- 
tual Fire and Marine Insurance Companies in the State 
are $1,626,256. Marine losses during the year $614,079 ; 
fire losses, $11,355. 

There are 64 Mutual Fire Insurance Companies in the 
State. Total assets, $7,087,590. Amount of losses dur- 
ing the year, $251,915. Amount of risks taken during 
the year, $49,379,253. Expenses paid, $84,000. The 
Springfield Mutual Company has $=9,098 64 assets, and 
has insured during the year $375,402, and paid losses 
$172. The Hampshire, at Northampton, has $75,558 
assets, has insured $235,498, and paid losses $2921. The 
Conway Company has $13,370 assets, and has insured 
$335,647. The Franklin Company, at Greenfield, bas 
$13,118 65 assets, has aes $3,439 losses, and has insur- 
ed $172,484. The Berkshire Company, at Pittsfield, has 
$54,765 assets, has paid $1,351 losses, and insured 
$384,614. e 
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"THE HARTFORD 
LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE CoNp4y) 


NNOUNCES to the public, that by the lil: . 
visions of its Charter it is enabled to « ‘ 
— to Insurers superior to those preseniod by , 
other Company in the United States . 
Jt has two distinct departments, combining 1 
leges of two separate companies, with only th. 
ot conducting a single institution, aud contro! 
Board of Directors, thus securing harmony, (ryy, 
and safety. ” 
ON THE MUTUAL PLAN, 
This Company will insure at the usual rates. and \, 


Companies. 
Ist. Deducting a commission not exceeding one-hg 
from the Mutual Insurance Fund, instead of th: 
es of the Company, annually. 
os : 2d. Giving scrip certificates of profits each yon 


Stamford Boarding-School for Boys. 
JAMES BETTS, Principat anv Proprietor. 
HIS Institution, which is of long standing, is located 
in Stamford, Conn., half a mile north of the village, 

and one mile north of the New York and New Haven 

Railroad depot. it is thirty-seven miles from New 

York, with which city, as also with Bridgeportand New 

Haven, it has daily communication by every train of cars 

on the railroad. 

Rererences.—Presidcnt Day, Professors Goodrich, 
Silliman, and Olmstead, of Yale College; Rev. W. H. 
Bidwell, editor of the N. Y. Evangelist, 120 Nassau-st. ; 
Kev. Wm. D. Snodgrass, D.D.; Rev. E. D. Smith, 236 
Twentieth-st.; Rev. John M. Krebs, D.D.; Mr. John 
Mace, 75 Carmine-st., New York; ‘I’. L. Mason, M.D., 
Brooklyn, L. I. 

N. b.—A personal interview may be had with the 
Principal, April 6th and 30th, between 8 and 10 A.M., 
at the office of Mr. Bidwell, referred to above; or he 
will call the 5th, 6th, Sth, 27th, 29th and 30th, on those 
who will leave their address at said office previous to 
May Ist ; where also circulars containing particular in- 
formation may at any time be obtained. 68-tf 





able in cash when two hundred thousand Jolla iw 
accumulated as a reserved mutual fund, such scrip 
git Srom date and transferable. . 
. By reoviving only first-class risks - persons ir 
feet health, free from personal or hereditary infin 
those who remain at home ; none who go to ¢ 
or follow any hazardous calling. 
_ 4th. By taking a Note for one-half the Premium ) 
it amounts to fifty dollars and over, and the ; 
run for the whole term of life. 
5th. In addition to the usual Mutual fund and ; 
served Fund, received from mutual insurers, the Capira 
Stock, one hundred thousand dollars, and all the reserv: 
fund of the Joint Stock Insurance is pledged | 
payment of losses. 
ON THE JOINT STOCK PLAN, 
The rates are reduced one-third the amount chary 
the mutual plan—the Company taking only wha! 
worth to insure a life a given amount, for » ‘give 1 
instead of taking more than an equitable sum 
afterward paying back a part of one’s own mone 
calling it so much profil. The great advantaye o 
mode of insurance over the mutual plan may be thy 
trated. Suppose a father, at the age of thirt 
solves to expend twenty-five dollars per annu: 
ance on his life. On the Mutual plan it w 
a policy of one thousand dollars, On the J 
plan the same twenty-five dollars will secur 
of one thousand five hundred dollars. A! 
expect in the form of profits (so called) on u 
plan, cannot exceed one half the yearly payn. 
twelve dollars and fifty cents; so that int 
can gain in profits only one hundred and tw 
lars, and in forty years the five handred dolla 
it will be seen thes ifa person of the above ag 
die within a year his family get one-half as » 
on the joint stock plan with the same ann 
as on the mutual plan, and he must live 
make it equal. 

Annuities will be granted or purchased, and 
ments conferred on terms highly favorable, a 
ing to the rates of the most liberal and well 
ee in this country and in England 

The Charter of this Company provides that the » 
may insure the life of her husband, and the ar 

id be secure from creditors at his death 

Creditors can also insure the lives of debtors--a 
relatives the lives of those on whom they depend 
support. ; 

An equitable sum will always be paid for | 
rendered to the Company before they expire 

Traveling, sea and foreign residence 
granted at a smal! extra premium 
Policies on lives of persons going to California w 
granted on the Joint Stock principle oniy, and at av extn 
rate of premium. 

Pamphlets containing rates of premiums and gener 
information, can be obtained at the office 

The Directors and Officers of the Company are » 
follows : 


a 


a 


Julius A. Pay’s Boarding-School for Boys. 
Evizanerutown, New Jersey. 
HE Summer Session of this School will commence 
on the first Monday in May. 
Boys are prepared for any class in college, or for mer- 
cantile and other active pursuits. 
French is attended to & all the pupils, and is made a 
spoken language. 
Cireulars can be obtained at the Masic Store of Wm. 
Hall & Son, 239 Broadway (opposite the Park). 
Reference is respectfully made to Rev. W. W. Phil- 
lips, D.D., and Gardiner G. Howland, Esq., New York ; 
ies. Dudley 8. Gregory, Jersey City. 68-5t 
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Rev. Charles £. Abbott's Classical School, 
Ar Norwicu, Conn. 
f byrne Institution is designed for young lads. All the 
present members of it are under twelve vears of age, 
and none will be admitted who are older. The number 
of pupils is limited to fourteen, Circulars can be ob- 
tained of the Principal by mail. 
Norwich, March 18, 1550. 
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Important to Sabbath-School Teachers. 
THE CATECHISM TESTED BY THE BIBLE. 
BY REV. A. R. BAKER. 

N FOUR VOLUMES. Volumes one and two con- 

stitute the series for children ; volumes three and four 
corresponding with the former, the series for youth and 
adults. These Question Books for Sabbath Schools, 
Maternal! Associations, Families, and Pastor’s Catechet- 
ical and Bible Classes, develop the topics of the Assem- 
bly’s Shorter Catechism, in their relation to the Holy 
Scriptures, and are designed to promote the study of the 
doctrines and duties of revealed religion. 





Permits will b 


DIRACTORS 
James Dixon, A. H. Pomroy 
William D. Eaton, Henry Keney, 
Chester Adams, M. A. Tuitlo, 
George D Jewett, Elisha Cole, 
Charles Boswell, A. W. Butler, 
Henry Perkins, A. E. Burr, 
William Mather, Newton ( ase, 
George H. Olmsted, William N. Matson 
William T. Hooker, 


RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THOSE WHO HAVE USED THE 
WORK. 
[From Rev. E. Carpenter, Southbridge.} 

“The Catechism Tested by the Bible,” after careful 
examination and comparison with several other valuable 
works, recéived our decided approbation and perierence. 
We are even more pleased with it than we anticipated. 
I am not acquainted with another question book so well OFFICERS 
adapted as this to give instruction, both doctrinal and JAMES DIXON, President 
practical, in the truths of the Bibie. W. T. HOOKER, Vice-President 

[From Rev. Wm. Barnes, Foxboro’.} H. L. MILLER, Secretary 

We have used in our Sabbath-school ‘‘ Baker's Cate- E. K. HUNT, M.D., Medica! Examiner 
chism Tested by the Bible,” for the last ten months. Office in Hartford, 186 Main-street 
Our school was never so interesting within the memory am Boston, 10 Old State House. 
of the oldest inhabitants, and this interest has pervaded " New York, 39 Wall-st. (6 Jauncey 
not only the school, but the entire congregation. We H. L. MILLER, Seereia 
have the usual variety of theological opinion among us,| Hartford, March 21, 1850 b 
but all like this work. 

[From the Church of the late Dr. Emmons.) 

Our Sabbath-school bas for some time been studying 
Rey. A. R. Baker’s Question Book, ** The Catechism 
Tested by the Bible,” with more interest and profit than 
they have pursued any other course of study. 

W. T. Kicnarpson, Super’t. 
T. D. Sournmworts, Pastor 


Ts subscriber being deprived of his store in | 
Tract Society building, 146 Nassau-street, is di: 
mined to quit business. He therefore, in order to « 
his concern, offers his valuable stock of books to px 
in want them, at prices that will be eure to comma 
their attention. Most literary men, amateurs, echo la 
professional men, artists, and in short every on: 

Of the numerous similar recommendations received | either reads or buys books, knows how recherche, a 
from other sources, we refer to those from the following | and extensive that stock is. It is unnecessary fi 
individuals : therefore, to say more than that it contains t! 
valuable treatises on every branch of knowledg 
languages, for sale in this country. The whole w 
be disposed of at lower prices than ever before, a 
must close his business in a yery few months. 
Let every one therefore who wants books of a 
ca'l, and he will purchase them at prices by » 
will save one-half his money, This is an ind 
the subscriber thinks will not be disregarded 
person shall leave his store dissatisfied or disap 
at least so far as price is concerned 

JOHN DOYLE, Rooks 

67-8t 146 Nasean-st., '\. ) 


ZZOLIAN PIANO-FORTDES. 
MANUFACTURED BY J. GILBERT & CO. 
No. 400 WASHINGTON-ST., BOSTON 
N extensive assortment of superior toned K one-w 

Pearl-wood, and Mahogany Piano-Fortes, with a 
without the AZolian attachment, manufactured by 
celebrated house of T. Girnerr & Co , Voston, may 
found at their new Ware-H come, 

447 BROADWAY. 
These Pianos, whose best praise is in the hes 
them, in brilliancy and body « f tone and style 
challenge competition. The “olian being entirely 
vendent of, and separated from the mechani«m 
Piano, can be used with or without the Piano, and fr 
its locality eannot possibly injure or throw it out of | 
Out of nearly eight hundred Aslan Pianos thev 
sold, and warranted to give entire satisfaction 
has been returned. About twenty have been » 
city since the great Fair; and testimonials of th 
nassing goodness are constantly reaching u- 
Yano can be used alone for brilliant pieces, a 


Rev. Cuaries 8S. Porter, 
Pastor of the Church of the Pilgrimage, Plymouth. 
Timoruy Gorpon, Superintend’t. 
Dea. Levi Paine, Super’t 8. 8. 
E. Randolph, and Pres’t Norfolk Co. 5. 8. Society. 
A. E. P. Perxins, Phillipston. 
Rey. C. BLoperrt, Pawtucket. 
RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THOSE WHO HAVE EXAMINED 
THE WORK. 
[From Rev. Dr: Jenks, author of Comprehensive Com- 


mentary. 

To “test” by the Bible that “‘ form of sound words,” 
the Westminster Catechism, so long and so highly re- 
garded among us, is a praiseworthy effort—and to per- 
form well a work of this character is a su ject of gratu- 
lation, as it isa matter of much labor and care. ith 
pleasure, then, I contemplate and commend the compen- 
dious work of Rev. Mr. Baker, which, so far as I have 
been able to examine it, deserves the grateful notice and 
study of the Christian community in these points of 
light ; and will, I judge, as it may be faithfully used, 
abundantly repay the attentive and prayerful inquirer 
or teacher. Wm. Jenks, 

late pastor of Green-st. church, Boston. 


We heartily concur with Rey. Dr. Jenks, in the above 
testimonial. 

Revupen Emerson, 

Pastor of the Cong. church, South “re 

A. W. McCuvre, pastor of the First ch,, Malden. 
Wma. M. Roeers, pastor of Central ch., Boston 
NenemiAn Apams, pastor of Essex-st. ch., Boston. 
G. W. Biaepen, pastor of Old South ch., Boston. 


[From Rev. Lyman Coleman, D.D., Princeton, N. J.) I y . ‘ 
Rev. A. R. Baxer—Dear Sir—I have only had time | olian alone or combined with the Piano in sacr 

to look over your book, and to notice the general plan | no i trument is so desirable for the parlor. 
and mode of execution. with which I am very favorably| N. B.—A large invoice of new. and popula 
impressed. | am particularly gratified with the rapid | from the Boston publishing houses constantly on ba 
sale of it in New England. It shows conclusively the The Trade su lied -y blisher 8 prices. 
return of @ better spirit, in falling back upon the estab- 58-13t WwW ER: BERRY, 447 Dr 
lished symbols of the church, instead of attempting to 
allure the young by pious fictions and light reading of 
questionable utility. 


Very respectfully, 
July 2, isi8. 


Similar recommendations bave been received from the 
following, among numerous others : as 
, ev. . Hoper, Princeton, N. J. 
ie ees. Hed Ive, West Medway, Mass. 
“Rey. Dr. Barstow, Keene, N 
Rev. Dr. Ponp, a, Maine. 
Rev. Drs. TyLex, Tuomrson and Hooxer, East 
Windsor, Conn. 
Rev. Dr. Dana, Newbui ort, Mass. 
Rev. Messrs. Bouton and Noyes, Concord, N. H. - see 
Rey. Dr. Bereess, Dedham, Mass. RAHAM’S MAGAZINE has been removed t 
Rev. Dr. Diwaicx, Newburybort. 134 Chestnut-street, over the store of L 
Rev. Dr. Canzuruxrs, Portland, Me. & Co. 
Rev. Dr. Warersunry, Boston, Subscribers generally are invited to cal! at t! 
Key. Dr. Worcester, Salem. office upon any business connected with the Maga 
Rev. A. C, Tuompson, Roxbury. THE APRIL NUMBER will be ready for the ' 
Rev. J. W. Curcxerine, Portland. and subscribers on the 23d of March 
Rev. Jacon Annortr, New York. All Orpers from Agents at a distance punctua 
Rev. Jonn Wooo, New York. to 
Rey. Dr. Dwienrt, Portland. 


The above valuable work i J My. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 
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No. 142 Futron-st., (Graxirre Buitpine, Ur Sr 
IHE subscriber is prepared to Bind Hooks of « 
description, in every variety of style, in t 
manner, at the Lowest prices. Public and | 
Libraries bound to pattern. Job Work don 
neatest manner. Ordersfrom Country Merchants \ 
yeneinaiy ottendes to. Subserbers to the variou 
minated Works and Periodjcals of the day, 
them bound in a atyle of exc ellence appre rite t 
work. E. McWHO' 
New Yorx, 1860. 0-1 


Lyman COLEMAN. 
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Removal, 


The Casu must in'all casea aeoompany orders £0" 
than 500 numbers. A credit of 20 days to the trax 
allowed, where the seo hm er are ma 
s > ani . ar monthly supp a number 
fd a fo nl atthe polar ey he lleming | © Eaierizion 9 i eden, ows cops so" 
& Brothers; Philadelphia, Wm. H. Flinch and K. E.| ®* oc? R GRAHAM Emeron 184 Chestnut-# 
Peterson ; timoge, Cushing & Bro.; Charleston, — Ce ale “aie the U. S. Hote 
MeoCarter & Allen ; Cincinnati, Wm. H. Moore & Co. ; in ab 
Detroit, A. McFarren ; Chi » 2. C. Griggs & Co.; 
St. Louis. J. Halsall; H Brown Parsons ; 
Portland, Hyde & Lord; Windsor, Vt., Bishop & Tracy ; 
Concord, N. H., B. W. Sanborn, and by the trade gen- 
erally. ray 





Removal. 
OWEN & M’NAMEE have removed to the’ 
Silk Warehouse, 112 anc 114 Broadway,®” 
offer for sale probably the largest, richest, and m: 
prehensive stock of Prencu, Inna, Genman, |! 
and Exoursn Six and Fancy Goons ever exhibit 
this market. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 
THE GRAMMAR OF ARITHMETIC, The tion of Merchants from every sect!" ‘ 
OR AN ANALYSis OF THE country is respectfully invited. ei 
LAN GURES aN) SCIENCE OF —_——_——— 
p24 NU i Rs. PRIVATE FAMILY, residing at 100 bssex*” 
woald like to take one or two sing/e gover” 
The house is new, and supplied with bath-r 
hot and cold wate-; and every convenience adapt: ie 
make te agreeable and pleasant home. Apply . 





Bs . 


By CHARLES DA/TES, LL.D., 
Author of a complete couree of M 
Teachers wishing to examine the above work, will 
please apply to the Publishers (post ), and @ copy 
shall be mailed to them without any , except post- 


age. . 
. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
ee 51 John-street, New York. 
is an extract of a letter from Prof. Ste- 
mg Tavlor, from the University at Lewisburg, 
Mareb 2d, 1860: 


——— 





Monson Academy. i. a 
NG AND SL MMER oR in ths 
tine on Wednesday, April 10tb, »” 
Y ; ae ag oid to prepare them for the Gv 
min Say aocuee from the funds of the acadr 
Bee annuum, or $1,40 cents per week during &™ 
c. 


OND, Princip* 
Monson, March 16. ” 
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